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BREVITIES. 


There is no salvation without the 
Savior, 


True love is the secret of full con- 
secration. 


Death is darkness, 
leads to dawn. 


because 


us talk less about those of others. 


Practice what you pray—partic- 
ularly at the ballot-box. 


running far beyond the limits. 
When the devil can get 


worn. 


Perhaps we would love Duty 
nore if we would listen to her oft- 
ener. 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant o' 


alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend it: 
usein thesick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A.‘ SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84. —— 
Building, San Francisco. 
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Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
courses: 


tific. 


MENT. 


dents. 


remaence. Fall term opens September 20th, 


For catalogue, etc., address the Presi-. 
en 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 3511. 


it 


Thinking over our faults, makes 


Some of our correspondents are 


you to 
argue with him, his battle is half 


tion for the Deaf and Blind. Residence, hegand ; 


Classical, Literary and Scien-, 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 


Organist and Choinmaster First Presbyterian 


‘Send for Catalogue. 


WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President | 
Board of Trustees. 


J. R. Wi1Lson, D.D. 


Principals. 


PORTLAND ACADEMY 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Organized 1889 


Eleventh year opens 5th February, 1908. 


The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 
tion of Primary, Grammar and Secondary 
grades. Boys and Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fitteu for College. Advanced 
work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, and 
Chem/’stry. 


For Catalogue, address 
PORTLAND ACADEMY, 


Portland, Oregon, 


MOUNT TASIALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 
Head Master 


The Oldest 


| Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 


Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
Write for ta 


_ MRS. ¢. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


| Mills College P. Alameda Co., Cal. 
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ALBANY. COLLEGE. 


7 hirty-fourth Year 


Septemb:r 18,, 1899, - June 20, 1900 
‘OREGON SYNODICAL COLLEGE 


Collegiate Preparatory, Commercial, Music an@ 


Normal Courses. 
Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 


The new location is an ideal place for | 


Board and Tuition for $90 a year in advance. 
Expenses at lowest possible figure consistent 


with a high standard of work. New Student 
Club House. 


An ideal place for a Christian Education. 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M , President. 
Albany, Oregon. 
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lie College preparatory colir 
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Select Dunedin's ana Day School for 


Young’ Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


i CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This. so known for. twenty-one years, has moved into elen nt.and commodious. 
corner of California and Buchanan streets. It. 
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REV. E. WOODWARD BrRowN, 
Editor. Associate Editor. 


JOHN M, ForsyTH, 
Lessee and Busiu+ss Manager, 


Eritoriaf. 


The telephone from San Fran- 
cisco informs us that our “copy” 


The Missing 
Mail 


has gone astray. x\ fresh supply must be tur-. 


nished, while the linotypist and pressmen 
stretch their patience to the utmost limit. The 
original package was finished just as the clock 
struck the midnight hour; after which we or- 
dinarily regard it as a sin to be writing, even 
on a religious subject. Martial law has now 
been declared in our suburban sanctum, and 
all constitutional provisions are for the’ time 
suspended. We are deaf to winsome inquiries 
otf ‘the best woman in the world,” who gently 
opens the door to inquire, “Beefsteak or cold 
mutton, cocoa or tea?’ All meats and: drinks 
are alike to us until this copy gets salfely into 
a red mail-box on yonder street corner. 


We have just read some advice 
upon the sin of being in a hurry. 
We should just like to see the author of that 
article. It would not take long to show him 
that he knows little of the world. Good old 
Daniel Clarke preached a sermon on being 
fifteen minutes ahead of time. Poor, delud- 


On Being 
in a Hurry. 


ed, though well-meaning man! We must do 


about a score of things in the morning, 
from the barn chores to the manufacture of 
sermons and the study necessary to keep up 
with the procession; as many more calls to 
duty occupy the afternoon, from stately ships 
of war to pastoral visits to the humblest of 
abodes, and at night from one to three engage- 
ments demand our energies. Now, did we 
give fifteen minutes of wasted time, in waiting 
for the time to perform some coming duty. 
we should require over ten hours of waste. 
Mark Twain says that it is “working between 
meals that distresses him.” It would distress 
us to get in all the necessary ~ work were 
we to’follow the advice of the good preacher. 
whose works were given us and all our class- 
mates, upon eraduation from the theological 
seminarv. We must rush sometimes, and 
some of us more frequently than we desire. 


‘A Place Where Tt is a happy custom of some 


We Should. 
Take Time. sood people to come to church 


some time before the ‘hour when service be- 


gins. They read from their Bible, meditate 
and pray. Some mothers of large families 
find it hard to get a moment’s time free from 
interruption at home, and the quiet of the 
sanctuary gives them a coveted biessing. The 
late comer is not in so favorabie a condition 
for getting spiritual good from the service 
as are those who follow the plan referred to. 
We seem to have some rocks 
here on the Pacific Coast, which 
are like Ephraim, who was campared to “a 
cake not turned.” To enjoy a griddle cake 
you want it done nicely on both sides. Cali- 
fornia rocks in some places do not seem to be 
properly baked, though there are hard rocks, 
we believe; in other parts. Our banks of 
stratified, semi-hardened mud are ever getting 
soft and crumbling under the action of the 
sun and air, and when a rainstorm like the 
present one comes, down they go, like a cer- 
tain Hibernian gentleman, to the bottom of 
the sea; or, as in our experience, down upon 
thé sidewalk by the church. We are tempted. 
to try adobe as a means of keeping the alleged 
rock in place. 

These immature (or possibly. su- 
per-animated) rocks are a sym- 
bol to. typify a certain class of people. 
They lack  stick-to-ativeness. When rains, 
come they disintegrate rapidly. They, 
get on well in our churches until some- 
thing wrong, and then they go 
to pieces. They drop their duties and fall 
away. It would be a good thing could some- 
body tell us what kind of cement is lacking 
in each of these cases, so that we could help 
these loose-jointed and slack-twisted disciples 
to keep from going to pieces. Is it a failure 
to erasp the great truths of the faith, or is it a 
lack of that spirit of charity which enables one 
to tide over personal affronts, “seeming neg- 
lect, or the many faults seen in our brethren 
who are imperfect like ourselves? Do they 
fall awav for lack of occupation in the things 
of the kingdom, a sort of religious enn, which. 
opens the door to all sorts of “confusion, and. 
creature complaint’’? Whatever the cause of 
this lack of stability, it is greatly to be hoped 
that such higher conceptions of Christian life. 


A Sermon 
in Stone. 


The Gist 
of the Sermon. 


— 
— 
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and its privileges may yet come to the class 
mentioned, that like Peter, who was a poor 
sort of rock at first, but became a Gibralter of 
firmness and constancy, they may develop 


those qualities whose absence is.now so often. 


deplored. 
The Hereafter of the Body, 


The doctors tell us that the elements of our 
bodies are compietely changed once in seven 
years. Still, there is something which abides, 
which is not mind nor, so far as we know, 
mere matter. Some. connecting link, whose 
nature we can not fathom, preserves our iden- 
tity. The nitrogen, carbon, oxygen and other 
elements of our tissues go away, and new sup- 
plies come in their place, but nature keeps our 
features intact, and even the scars and wounds 
are replaced in our processes of renewal. 

The resurrection is not the collecting to- 
gether the materials once in the body; we 
are not to have ten feet of hair and a yard of 
finger nails, nor will the man dying at forty- 
nine have the stuff of seven bodies in one. 
Flesh and blood do not inherit the kingdom 
of God. There is a resurrection of the body, 
but it is not the matter which we see and use. 
God giveth us a body. This one is a natural 
body, the new one is a spiritual body. There 
is some connection between the two which 
secures identity and continuity ; just what that 
coupling is we know not. Hence, we do not 
worry over the loss of the old tissues, the op- 
erations of surgery, nor even the consuming 
fire of the crematory, the holocaust or the 
martyr’s pile. What a precious hope has the 
future in store for the believer, with reference 
to the body! Our new tabernacle shall be a 
glorious one, like that of our Lord in his glo- 
rified humanity. \ It shall know no weakness. 
pain or decay. There will be freedom from all 
the fears and griefs which now distress so 
many ; for sin has no power over the body of 
eur glory. What vistas of gladness open be- 
fore us as we think of the future of the body! 
What new senses are possible, more exquisite 
powers of perception, freer possibilities of mo- 
tion, increased efficiency of function, and all 
powers working in harmony, with no defect. 
no waning and no disaster possible of occur- 
rence! ‘These things being before us, we may. 
if in Christ, comfort our hearts with a steadfast 
hope, when this body of our humiliation is out 
of gear. Does reason totter and the mind 
seem to give way? It is not the mind which is 
diseased, but the brain is out of sorts, and the 
mind cannot act'as it would; its rays are re- 
fracted, turned aside and perverted by the faul- 
ty medium through which they pass. By and 
by, in the new body, the mind will be able to 
assume its wonted control, and our smitten 
friends will be as before, only with enlarged 
powers and with greater efficiency. Such a 
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hope sustains our grief, and while we pity the 
afHicted, we know that tHeir-sorrow is but 
temporal, while their: release will. be eternal. 

How many sad-souls are here partly dead— 
the hearing gone, the vision only’a memory, 
and parts of the body dead through the sad 
stroke of paralysis! But such, if in Christ, 
can say each night, “I am a day nearer to my 
renewal; one day less of deprivation, one day 
nearer to a sweet release!” 

Let us thank God for the free use of the 
body so long as it has pleased him tto give us 
heaith and strength. Let us remember how 
many more days of vision we have had than of 
darkness, and how many years we moved with 
agility, if now crippled with infirmity. Let-the 
well and strong be grateful-for their mercies. 
and very pitiful and tender to such as carry, 
by the will of God, some thorn in the flesh, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon them. 


The Character of the South African Con- 
flict. 


Some speak of the South African war as a 
fight between monarchy and republicanism. 
Very far is it from a conflict between imper- 
ialism and democracy. Representative gov- 
ernment is secure both with the English and 
with the Dutch. It is too late in the day to 
ask our sympathies for a formal republic, as 
having a freer peopie than a formal monarchy. 
Other things being equal, would we be ex- 
pected to sympathize with the republic of Ven- 


ezuela more quickly than with the Domin- 


ion of Canada? The development of the peo- 
ple, the progress of civilization, is as sure in 
Great Britain as it is in the Dutch Republics. 
The power of public opinion and the growth 
of personal character and fortune are as great 
in One instance as in the other. 

Before the public opinion of the world the 
situation of Great Britain in her present war 
is embarrassed. ‘Take one of your size,” we 
say. Again, we feel that the little people are 
fighting for their independence; that if 
whipped that will go forever, as is evidently 
the case. But the British did not undertake 
this as a war of conquest. Britain’s reasons 
have been stated and restated. The questions 
at issue were a diverse state growing and wax- 
ing strong in her domain; an objectionable 
camp, of rather a gypsy order, at the back end 
of the farm. Her objections were continued 
bad treatment of her own subjects among a 
neighboring people, a people who were also 
within her formal domain. She felt that a 
people inimical to her were strengthening and 
fortifying ‘themselves against her. It was. 
somewhat, a rebellion; and she is meeting it : 
somewhat as a tumor, and she is applying the 
knife to it. There are signs that a great mil- 


itary preparation had been making in. the 


j 
\ 
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Transvaal long before the war. What was the.. 
object of this’ ‘There are signs that a Dutch 
South Africa Was ‘being aimed at, should cir- 


cumstances favor. ‘There are signs that Great 
Britain was, or at least is, in danger of losing 
a wast colonial land, a great -piece of her em- 


pire. That the British should fight in such 
circumstances is simply what anybody else 
would do. 

If any people supposed that the British em- 


_ pire was a rope of sand, they are being: disil- 


lusioned now. The relation of one part of the 
British dominion to another is a vital relation. 
Goldwin Smith has recently said that the 
scheme of imperial federation has received its 
death blow. Whatever be the formal status. 
the British imperial state is a unit. Any col- 
ony is a constituent part of the whole. It is 
so, if not formally yet really ; if not legally, yet 
in public opinion and in feeling. Witness the 
present uprising of national sentiment 
wherever the British flag flies. Recruits by 
the thousands are coming to the front. War 
is on, a national war. The government may 
or may not be severely criticised for not hav- 
ing avoided it, but now it is on, there is a de- 
termination to fight it to a finish, if necessary. 

{In the character and ability, in the resolu- 
tion and spirit of both parties, in the patriot- 
ism on each side, in the stubborn fighting of 
two stubborn races, the world has indeed a 
brilliant spectacle. Yet would it not be to the 
e.ory of Christian civiltzation for counsels of 
peace to be given and acted on? These dread- 


ful battles, these many mourning homes, this 


waste, this demoralization of war, might well 


call out prayer and national and international 


The Presbyterian Board is showing in these 
later days such a spirit of enterprise as is most 
gratifying to the working forces of the Church. 
The Sunday-school helps are better each year 
the little manual a very useful assistant, and 
Forward is to religious literature what the 
Youth's Companion has long been in its special 
sphere of usefulness. We wish that the Board 
would make one further little improvement ; 
1. €., print the book and chapter for the Sun; 
day-school lesson in large clear type. We 
have long taught adult Bible classes and feel 
the defect irequently when pupils forget their 
glasses. 


In Berkeley the good citizens are acting 
not only for themselves, in trying to secure 


the enforcement of the ordinance forbidding 


the sale of liquor in that university town, but 
their work is for the good of the whole Pa- 
cific Coast, and the appeal made for funds, to 
be used in paying the expense of legal con- 
test, is one which should reach a host of 
friends. ; 
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A Theological Disputation at San Anselmo. 


We at San Anselmo are not so far belated 
as to fail of being deeply enlisted in the great 


‘ questions of the soul that grow no smaller 
with all the thought of the weary ages. The 


senior class recently gave an evening to the 
discussion of a protound theoiogical question 
upon which Christian people honestly differ. 
In the class-room, where fullest freedom of 
inquiry and opinion is encouraged, it became 
evident, one day, that, on the question of the 
new birth, there were some interesting dif- 
ferences among the views held. A statement 
of the question was. soon agreed upon: “Is 
a man ever conscious of his own regenera- 
tion?’ Of course, if he is not conscious of it 
at the time he is never conscious of it at all; 
though he may afterward be conscious of that 


which is conclusive proof of his regeneration 


some time in the past. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding two grave and reverent sen- 
iors to affirm and two to deny, and upon the 
evening appointed the subject was discussed. 


- It is risking little to say that many a reader 
of The Occident would ‘have been interested in 
that debate. The question may seem, at first 
olance, an easy one; and yet, like many an- 
other, at the second glance it may seem less 
easy. Each debater defended his personal 
convictions. We have always questioned the 
ethical effect upon a man of arguing the side 
of a question opposed to his own candid 
views; there is danger of training by it for 
sophistry and hypocrisy. Especially is this 
so in the sacred questions of religion, in the 
seminary or out of it. 

Nor was this evening given over to mere 
rhetorical display and logical fencing. All the 
underclassmen, together with a goodly com- 
pany of the residents of the valley, came in. 
Truth and not victory, ahead and not play, 
was the object in view. 

Of course, we cannot now recount the 


‘points brought out by the young gentlemen. 


We doubt not that some of our Coast congre- 
rations will get the benefit of them in sermons 
by and by; and they might fare worse. 


All agreed, of.course, that the fact of re- 
generation and the consciousness of it are two 
things. There was pretty general agreement, 
too, that the two do not always go together. 
The question is whether the first is ever in the 
adult separated from the second. 

This question is a double-ended one—what 
regveneration. and what is consciousness? 
The former is theology, drawing its material 
from Scripture and from Christian experience. 
individual and historical; the latter is meta- 
physics; and the disputants showed, at least. 
that the colleges from which they came have 
quite up-to-date nsvchology in their course. 

The richest Bible passage on the subject 
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gives us in our Lord’s conversation with Nico- 
demus; and the one side argued that it had 
support in those words which teach the mys- 
tery of the new birth, “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 


thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh nor 


whither it goeth. So is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” But, on the other hand, the 
affirmers contended that nothing is more com- 
mon than that we are conscious of mysteries, 
The conversion of Paul of Tarsus was vigor- 
ously handled, and, of course, each speaker 
saw ‘his own views confirmed in the narrative 
of the great apostle’s wonderful experience. 
Other Scripture teaching was cited, and, in- 
deed, the discussion became rather an exercise 


_ in biblical than in systematic theology. 


Let no one suppose that all this is idle piay 


_ for these young men, standing with expectant 


enthusiasm on the threshold of the sacred 
ministry. No task falls to the hands of the 


_ busy pastor more delicate and more difficult 


than that of judging, or rather of ‘helping oth- 
ers to judge for themselves, of the genuineness 
of the evidences of saving faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Of the present senior class in 


- our Seminary, not one can name certainly the 


day, or week, or month, or year of his own 


regeneration. Doubtless there are those not 


a few who would, from this fact, be swift to 
declare that there is not a true Christian among 
them. But they would be strangers to the 


members of that class. The whole question of 


infant regeneration falls to be considered, also. 


Jonathan Edwards was a great expert in the 
diagnosis of spiritual states, and few later writ- 
ers have given us anything more instructive 
on the subject than this papers on the “Great 
Awakening.” 'We have just finished reading 
a recent and very widely-read book by a dis- 
tinguished American theologian, in which 
we note this remark, “Probably regeneration 
itself is never a matter of consciousness with 
any man.” 

Certainly, many are confused and misled 
by the idea that, because some friend has had 


a certain pronounced kind of vivid experience. 


in becoming a Christian, therefore they must 


have the same. There can be no greater 
mistake. Paul’s conversion was a great type 


and a great exception ; and the same is true 
of every man’s. The fact.is the great thing. 
Birth is the beginning of life, and spiritual 


life is the clearest and strongest proof of a new | 


birth. . Life is always a mystery, and whether 


we are diréctly conscious of life itself, or only | 
of its phenomena and its results, the debaters | 


may argue; but the Great Teacher’s test is 


the clearest of all. and the simplest of us can 
apply it-—“By their. fruits ye. shall. know. 


God is is of prayer. 
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In the Southland. 
By Elijah Oxymel. 


The Christmas festivities hold the day, and 
the week has been full of many signs of happi- 


ness; not wholly the exchanging of gifts, but — 


the giving of gifts, often where the truest: of 
Christian spirit prevails. The little ones of the 
Spanish school were not forgotten, nor the 
Chinese school, and the exercises were at once 
entertaining and convincing of the actual 
Christ-joy in these young hearts. Faithful 
and devoted teachers at these times see face to 
face their friends and supporters—those whom 
they represent in the work. 


The Rev. D. E. Finks is going around very 
generally among the churches, and is delight- 
ing the various communities into which he 
comes. The attendance increases from the 
first, if he gives more than one of his lectures. 
His views are certainly very fine, and his 
word-pictures as bright as his stereopticon re- 
fiections. The lectures are truly a source of 
needed information to many, put in a most tak- 
ing and attractive way. On December 31st and 
January Ist he was with Knox church, Los 
Angeles. On the morning of 31st he relieved 
the pastor, and preached, and his words we are 
sure will be remembered and bear fruit. They 
were both practical and to the point. 


The last day of December, 1899, was a 
memorable one for the Immanuel church of 
this city. For several years they had nursed 
very daintily-and carefully, so as to keep it 
stinted and hinder its growth, a debt of $4,000. 
They went on with their work, and about the 
only time the mass of the congregation were 
aware of it was when the annual meeting came 
along. But for some time we have been hear- 
ing that the debt was to be slain—brought 
like an ox to the slaughter. The trustees had 
come to understand that Dr. Walker was very 
versatile, and so they put him in the role of 
executioner. He struck his blow vigorously 
and keenly, and in a not very long time was 
able to announce to the people that they had 
provided the debt, and in addition $500 for a 
new heating apparatus to help warm up the 
congregation, and $2.50 in excess of their de- 


mands. They feel happy over it, as they 


should; now, pretty soon they will need to 
take up and help some other churches pay off. 
and they will then feel better over that than 
over this. They are, in the habit of giving 
large sums, and it is becatise they thus do that 
they have it given to them to give. But the 
sum of $4, 502.50 is a neat sum ‘to pick up at 
one service, and now the trustees have agreed 


to contract no’ other debt in the future—ex- 
cept that of love. 


The Rev. H. P: Wilber is fast conyalescing 
and hopes to be sufficiently strong again by 
the ist of February to take up his work at 


i. 
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Santa Monica with safety. The Santa Monica 


ehurch is prepared to give him a cordial wel- 
come. 


The Rev. R. P. Snyder: is supplying the 


church at Inglewood for the present. 


Rey. D. M. Stuart began his. work at Glen- 


dale January 6th, accepting the invitation to 


supply the church. 

The Rev. D. A. McRae is home after an 
extended trip north, visiting relatives and 
friends. He also visited his old field of labor 
at Nanaimo, where he preached again and 
was most cordially welcomed. 

Prof. G. M. Edgar of Occidental College. 
who has been occupying the chair of Natural 
Sciences, has been compelled to resign be- 
cause of the condition of his health. His place 
has been filled by the election of a very highly 
recommended professor, who is a graduate of 
Monmouth College and a post-graduate of 
Chicago University. He is also an active. 
working Christian. Prof. Brownley will be at 
his post in a few days. 


January 5,:1900. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Question No. 336. What shall we common 
folks do when doctors and editors disagree? 
The Occident confidently tells its readers that 
they will have to wait another year before see- 
ing the new century. The Sunday School 
Times as positively says we commenced the 
century this month. The following reason 
seems to make the latter view the more prob- 
able: By calling New Year’s Day the earth’s 
birthday (so far as it has any), we can easily 
understand that time is not counted until it is 
passed. When the editor reached his fiftieth 
birthday, it would have puzzied him to know 
why he should wait a vear before calling him- 
self fifty years old. From his forty-ninth to 
his fiftieth birthdays he continued to call him- 
self forty-nine years old, although adding 
month by month to that age. So, during the 
year ‘99 we say the earth is 99 years old, and 
when the first of the following year arrives, 
or ’00, then we add the just completed year to 
99, and make it 100 years completed and 
counted. The fact that we date our letters (for 
instance) 12th month and 2oth day, year 1899. 
does not prove anything, but is apt to mislead. 
It is simply a convenient way that has been 
adopted by custom. When a child is a month 
old it is so regarded, and not until twelve 
montlis have passed is it called a year old. So 
with the Christian era. If our present calendar 
had been in use from the beginning, is it to be 
supposed that the Madonna would have called 
her child a year old until. twelve months had 


elapsed since its birth? . Practically Christmas © 


New Year's are the same, representing 
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jointly the birthday of Christ and of the Chris- 


tian era. Therefore, assuming.our calendar to 
be correct, last Christmas was the 1gooth 
birthday of Christ, and the following New 
Year's day the 1900th of our era. Is not this 
the most reasonable way of reckoning time? 
However, as our calendar was not adopted 
until about 600 A. D., and has since then been 
found to be four or five years too late, it is 
perhaps impossible ever to learn just how 
long ago Christ was born. On consulting 
the article on “Chronology” in the “Ency. 
Brit.” one can see what confusion there was in 
dates during the early years of our era. Thus 
it seems to be rather imprudent to dogmatize 
too confidently in this matter. The best we 
can do is to agree to accept the arbitrary dic- 
tum of some great authority ; and this has been 
furnished by the Pope, so the S. S. Times says. 

Ans. Our correspondent is a nimble rider. 
who tries to ride two horses at once, so no 
wonder if he tumbles off and asks help from 
the Pope. He must first settle in his own 
mind upon definitions of two things: What is 
meant by a birthday and by a century. Clear 
thinking here will clear away some of the fog 
about him. There is a vast difference between 
the day of one’s birth, which never returns, 
and what we call birthdays in later life. If 
you count the day of your birth and your 
birthdays together, the sum will be one more 
than the years you have lived. To determine 
when a century begins, is to find when a cer- 
tain number of vears have gone by; and if 
you are hunting for a century, which rheans a 
hundred years, you have not got a century 
when only ninety-nine years are completed. 
Dear brother, when you buy a doll for ninety- 
nine cents, do you not have one little red cent 
left, out of the dollar, which is a century of 
cents? No, brother, you cannot appeal to the 
Pope. He is not supposed to be infallible un- 
less he is speaking cx cathedra and upon faith 
or morals. He cannot settle the century busi- 
ness for us: our good common sense must do 
that. If og is to vou a hundred, come up to 
Vallejo with your pockets full of cash, and we 
will give you as many packages containing 
ninety-nine cents as you wish for all the silver 
dollars (centuries) vou care to exchange; and 
we shall have in time funds with which to 
push The Occident. 3 


Ques. No. 337. A was born January I. 
1800. He completed his. first year December 


.31, 1800. His second year began January I 


1801. His tooth vear ended December 31, 
1899. He is now on the first year of his sec- 
ond centurv. Logically, therefore, the nine- 
teenth century is ended and we entered upon 
the twentieth century January 1, 1900. Is not 
this reasoning correct? 


Ans. Your reasoning is correct down to the 
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word “logicai’; there you tumble off your 
horse. Your friend A. by your statement lived 
one year in the cightcenth century, 1. ¢., from 
January 1, 1800 to and including December 
31, 1800, so with hts 99 years in the nineteenth 
century he has lived one hundred years; but 
you get that number by adding the one to the 
ninety-nine. We began the nineteenth cen- 
tury January I, 1801, not January 1, 1800, for 
1800 belonged to the eighteenth century. You 
have got an extra year in which to stir up your 
brains over this matter. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges. 


The General Assembly has appointed Janu- 
ary 25, 1900, the last Thursday of January. 
as the Day of Prayer for Colleges. We beg 
to remind our brethren in ‘the ministry, and 
the heads of our institutions of learning, of 
past experience of blessings of the richest 
character which have followed.the observance 
of this day in years gone by. The pupils in 
the various institutions of all grades which re- 
port to the United States Commissioner of 
Education amounted, at the last report, to 
16,255,093. Of these there were in the higher 
institutions, public and private, in round num- 
bers, 600,000. The most earnest prayers should 
be offered for the 24,377 students of medicine, 
a very large proportion of whom have little or 
no interest in religion, and yet are called upon 
to sustain the most.intimate reiation to the 
homes of our people, and to exert a vast in- 
fluence for good or for evil. There were but 
8,173 students of theoiogy of all denomina- 
tions; and, small as this number is in relation 
to the number who are preparing for other 
professions, and in relation to the need, there 
has been a constant tendency since the last re- 
ports to a still further decline. This state of 
things has been quite as marked in Scotland as 
in this country, and there, as here, there has 
been much speculation with regard to the 
causes of the alarming decline. The reasons 
assigned are various; but we may safely say 
that the neglect of fervent prayer for the re- 
plenishing of the ministry to God, who re- 
serves to himself the prerogative of calling 
men into his service, must be mentioned as 
the prime cause of the present unhappy con- 
dition of things. We look forward, therefore. 
with peculiar interest to the coming 25th of 
January ; trusting that those who find this time 
inconvenient will have special prayer for this 
object on the nearest day which they can des- 
ignate for the purpose. Edward B. Hodge. 


News from Willamette. 


Albany College has just closed its first term 
of 1899. It is now holding tts holiday vaca- 
tion. The second term opens January 2d, with 


every prospect of a very prosperous term..’The 
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president, Prof. Lee, and some friends of the 
college, are working zealously to pay off the 
debts now resting upon the college; -would 
that God would raise up friends for.this insti- 
tution that would come to her aid now!. It 
not only needs an endowment, but it needs 
appliances. The young men and women who 
come here are thoroughly and _ religiously 
trained to make the best of life. j ioe 


The churches with three exceptions are do- 
ing earnest and faithful work. The Sunday- 
school missionary for this valley is preaching 
at these points and trying to keep the flock to- 
gether until a shepherd can be found. Dallas, 


Turner and Newport, with adjacent churches, ° 


are shepherdless. We trust that they, too, may 
soon find pastors. Many are looking forward 
to a season following the Week of Prayer 
when many wiil be*brought into the kingdom 


of God. W 


Whiskey in the Capitol. 


Representative Little of Arkansas, who has, 
since he entered the Fifty-third Congress, in- 
troduced at the beginning of each Congress 
a bill prohibiting the sale of intoxicants in the 
Capitol, has again introduced the bill, and it 
has again been referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. In each of 
the preceding Congresses Mr. Little’s bill has 
been. pigeon-holed by the committee, and the 
same result will follow in this Congress, un- 
less something can be done to get action from 
the committee. We will not go so far as to 
say that the bill can be passed by the House, 
but it would seem that if the temperance con- 
stituents of the members of this committee 
will bring a little pressure to bear on them, 
the bill can be got before the House and the 
members be compelled to put themselves on 
record for or against it. Following is the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 
D. H. Mercer, Nebraska, Chairman; C. W. 
Gillett, New York; R. Bartholdt, Missouri; 
G. W. Weymouth, Massachusetts; B.. F. 
Howell, New Jersey; A. Stewart, Wisconsin ; 
J. B. Showalter, Pennsylvania; W. A. Roden- 
herg, Illinois: J. K. Bankhead, Alabama; J. 
H. Little, Arkansas; W. G .Brantley, Geor- 
sia: J. Norton, South Carolina; J. W. 
Smith, Maryland; C. R. Thomas, North Car- 
olina. Write your Congressman about it. 


‘‘ Could he both keep and give? 
Himself for us he gave. 
He needs must die for love; 
Himself he could not save. 


‘* So, who would save must give, 
Nor think himself to gain. 
Who would make others live 
Must spare nor love nor.-pain.’’ 


ae 
4 
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Hints on the Conduct ot Prayer-Meetings. 
By Rev. S. H. Weller, D.D. 


- The prayer-meeting well attended, and prac- 
tical, and spiritual, or even spirited, is pretty 
good evidence of a healthy church. The prob- 
lem of the prayer-meeting is virtually solved 


where revival prevails. As, however, revival 


is exceptional, we note some things that may 
contribute to the making of an interesting and 
profitable prayer-meeting at any time. I do 
not hesitate to say that the average prayer- 
meeting is a failure. Its intent is well enough, 
but it fails of realization. In many places it 
is referred to now as the ‘‘mid-week”’ meeting, 
the usual designation having become a mis- 
nomer. I am acquainted with churches that 
require of the pastor a sermonor lecturetocov- 
er the hour allotted to the meeting. Some 
time ago I was present at two of these mid- 
week services, where the pastor’s discourse 
occupied the bulk of the hour. In both in- 
stances the discourse was interesting and in- 
structive, but certainly neither could have 
been called a prayer-meeting. Somehow, peo- 
ple are not drawn to the prayer-meeting. Is 
the fault the people’s, or the leader’s, or both? 
A prayer-meeting should have: 

1. A definite object. Not two or more, but 
a single object. Definiteness is an essential, 
and is lacking in the average prayer-meeting. 

2. The leader’s remarks should never be 
lengthy, and should serve to bring out promi- 
nently the specific purpose of the meeting. 
His talk should be a sort of protracted interro- 
gation point. It should give unity and spe- 
cificness to all the following services. It 
should not be an exhaustive discussion of the 
topic, but calculated to furnish inspiration tor 
the prayers and remarks of the hearers. 

3. The meeting should be mformal. Avoid 
routine or formal speech-making. Often 
it is better for even the leader to sit'in making 
his opening remarks. As far as possible, there 
should obtain the freedom of parlor conversa- 
tion. Each person should be free to speak or 
pray, as the Spirit may direct. All exercises 
should be brief. This feature adds to the in- 
terest, and makes it possible for many to take 
part. 

4. The exercises should be varied. It may be 
that one meeting may have more of praying, 
another more of conversation or testimony, 
and another more of song. Now and then 


“Sentence” prayer and “silent’’ prayer may 


have place. Then, testimony in verses of 
Scripture is often very helpful. Sometimes it 
may be well to announce the topic in advance ; 
but this is not essential to a successful meeting 
Very much depends on the leader. If he 1s 
wise he will endeavor to avoid the chill of 
simple intellectualism. Any sort of debate is 
fatal in a devotional meeting. And then mere 
mouthing, as “rant” or “cant,’”’ or noisy sen- 
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sationalism, is the other extreme to be guarded 
against. between these extremes lies the real 
ground of a prayer-meeting. A topical ‘Bible 
reading’” may often be given in perfect har- 
mony with these directions. Spiritual up- 
building by means of devotional exercises is 


the real purpose of the prayer-meeting, and 


properly conducted Bible study may be very 
helpful here, and at the same time add the 
interest of variety to the devotional meeting. 
The prayer-meeting ought to be, may be, the 
best of all services. In former years nothing 


troubled me more than the prayer-meeting. 


In my later ministry I have had much pleasure 
in the mid-week meeting, and I am confident 
that every church can have a well-attended 
and interesting and profitable meeting. May 
not the coming of a better day to the church 
be hastened by a new study, and possibly a 
careful revision, of our long-time methods in a 
branch of our work which appears to have 
discouragingly small hold on the thought and 
heart of the church of our time? 


Memorial. 


To the Senate of the United States and the 
Flouse of Representatives in Comgress Assembled: 


This Memorial represents that in the United 
States, especially on the Pacific Coast and in 
the cities of California, there are many Chi- 
nese Christians whose wives and children are 
in China, and whom they would gladly bring 
to this country, that their families might also 
enjoy the blessings of the gospel and of 
Christian civilization. This they cannot do. 
The Chinese Restriction law prohibits all Chi- 
nese women except the wives of a favored 
few from coming into the United States. 

Believing that this prohibition is both un- 
necessary and unjust, we, your memorialists, 
respectfully ask you to amend the Chinese 
Restriction law, so that Chinese converts may 
be permitted, without unnecessary restraints, 
to bring their families into the United States, 
and here enjoy the blessings of Christian 
homes. | 

| We publish the above memorial with some 
honest question as to its feasibility. We can- 
not as a nation make a religious test of the 
kind involved. It would violate a clearly im- 
plied principle of the Constitution of the Un- 
ited States. We could, however, limit the ad- 
mission of Chinese women to such as are ap- 
proved in moral character, under such tests 
as might be wisely applied by our consuls in 
China. And we might set a limit to the num- 
ber to be admitted. in order to avoid a possi- 
ble inundation. Thus: we could provide for 
the entrance of Christian women.—Ed.] 


Religion is the best armor in the world, but 
the worst cloak.—[ Newton. 


LLL 
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Early Presbyterianism in California. 
By Rev. Jamés Woods 
Spanish Civilization and Missions. 


The Jesuit missions in Baja (lower) Califor- 
nia began in 1699 and ended in 1768, when 
their order was expelled from Mexico and 
their work was transferred to the order of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 


THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS. 


The Franciscan friars began their missions 
in Alta (upper) California at San Diego, in 
1769. Juniperro Serra, their founder and first 
president, was a true pioneer, possessing high 
executive ability, religious zeal and fervor, 
and worthy, it appears, of the praise so freely 


given him. Mission extension virtually closed 


in 1798. Santa Inez, founded in 1804, had 
been proposed in 1708. San Rafael, in 1817, 
and Sonoma, 1823, were estabfished rather as 
sanitary retreats and military barriers against 
the Russians. 

The padres (fathers) had temporal and spir- 
itual power, both over the presidios (military 
posts) and the missions. The soldiers were 
their suodjects, and the neophytes (Indian con- 
verts) their slaves. 

Four presidios were established at San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey and San 
Francisco. ‘The army protected ‘the missions, 
brought in squads of Indians for conversion, 
and enforced the authority of the padres. 
While aiding in the propagation of the faith 
by force of arms, the soldiers often became 
its corrupters by their vice and sensuality. 
The mission buildings were usually construct- 
ed of adobe (large, sun-dried bricks), with tile 
roofs. Some, built of stone, were well fin- 
ished. They stood upon a plaza (open square), 
and consisted of a church, cloisters for the 
friars, monjerios (dormitories) for the unmar- 
ried females, barracks for the soldiers—of 
which each mission had a detachment—and 
such other houses as were needed for dwelling, 
storage, and various uses. Beyond these were 
the huts of the neophytes and the corrals 
(stock-yards). 

The Indians were taught simple mechanical 
arts. By their labor, flocks and herds were 
reared, and fields, orchards, vineyards and 
gardens were cultivated. Labor was systemat- 
ic, but the discipline was rigorous and the pun- 
ishments were severe, sometimes brutal. 

With such regulations and opportunities, 
the missions grew wealthy. They were rich 
in money, houses, lands, flocks, herds and a 
numerous. retinue of servile laborers. It is 
said that, at one time, there were more than 
twenty thousand enrolled and living. Chap- 
els were served with vessels of gold, and orna- 
mented with rich drapery, upon carved altars, 
and with rare, costly pictures imported from 


Spain. 


There were twenty-one missions in all. In 
geographical order and the year of their 
founding they are as follows: San Diego de 
Alcala, 1769; San Luis Rey de Francia, 1798; 
San Juan Capistrano, 1776; San Gabriel Arc- 
angel, 1771; San Fernando Rey de Espania, 
1797 (both near Los Angeles); San Buena 
Ventura, 1782; Santa Barbara Virgen y Mar- 
tyr, 1786; Santa Inez Virgen y Martyr, 1804; 
La Puristina Concepcion, 1787; San Laus 
Obispo de Tolosa, 1772; San Miguel al Glori- 
osisimo Principe Arcangel, 1797; San An- 
tonio de Padua, 1771; Maria Santissima de la 
Soledad, 1791; San Carlos de Borromeo, call- 
ed also Carmelo (near Monterey), 1770; San 
Juan Bautista, 1779; Santa Cruz, 1791 ; Santa 
Clara, 1777; San Jose La Mission del Glori- 
osisimo Patriarca Senor (east of San Fran- 
cisco bay), 1797; San Francisco de Assisi de 
Laguna de Dolores (commonly called Mis- 
sion Dolores), 1776; San Rafael, 1817; and 
San Francisco Solano de Sonoma (commonly 
called Sonoma Mission), 1823. 


PUEBLOS AND LAND GRANTS. 


Pueblo (town) settlements and private land 
grants to citizens—native or naturalized— 
were other means besides the missions for the 
Spanish colonization and civilization of Cali- 
fornia. Pueblos were established at San Jose 
in 1777, and at Los Angeles in 1781; and the 
villa of Branciforte, near Santa Cruz, in 1797. 

Private land grants were numerous, and 
were often principalities in extent. They 
were designed as colonization schemes, under 
private enterprise. They were independent of 
the authority of the missions. These advan- 
tages ‘had the desired effect, and California had 
a considerable population when Mexico had 
become an independent republic, 1822-24. 


SECULARIZATION OF THE MISSIONS. 


First, division, and then conflict of author- 
ity, arose between the missions on one hand 
and the pueblos and ranchos (subdivided 
grants) on the other. Secularization of the 
missions was logical and inevitable. In fact, 
the government had intended it from the first. 
In principle, secularization was simply restora- 
tion of civil jurisdiction to the state, the con- 
version of the missions into pueblos, the al- 
lotment of their lands in severalty to the neo- 
phytes, and the appointment of parish priests 
from the secular clergy (that is, those not 
members of monastic orders) followed. Though 
flourishing in their temporalities, yet, for want 
of moral and spiritual power, the missions, 
after their secularization in 1834, went rapidly 
to destruction. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE. 
( As civilizing agencies they were a failure, 
because founded upon force and inimical to 


civil and religious liberty. Sovereignty of the 
people—the very foundations of 'the republic— 


> 
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was, to their minds, high treason, and a free 
press and rights of conscience were sacrilege 
and heresy. The end as civil institutions was 
disaster and ruin. 

As religious institutions, the system was 
equally false and fruitless. They attempted 
spiritual conquests with carnal weapons. The 
secular arm was their strength and peril. 

The scattered neophytes, with gross dark- 
ness and superstitions, carried with them some 
religious traditions. But their state as the vis- 
ible result of Christian effort was baptized hea- 
thenism. 

Lakeport, Cal. 


What Hath God Wrought? 


Moses, the man of God, tells us that, when 
the young eagles are lying comfortable in the 
nest, and will not try to fly, the parent eagle 
stirs up the thorns in the nest, and so per- 
suades them to try their wing in flying along 
with the sun. 


And so it seems to me now; the nest in 
dear old Third church, Los Angeles, was be- 


coming a little too comfortable and easy for | 


me, so God came in love and stirred it up. 
The thorns he put under me in those long 
days of sickness seemed sharp, but I can see 
now he was only teaching me to fly higher in 
the skies, and nearer to God. ‘The little story 
of my life after leaving Los Angeles for the 
plains of New Mexico and Arizona I| gladly 
tell, if it will stimulate any of the Endeavorers 
of Third church to a holier life or to more en- 
thusiasm for advancing the kingdom of our 
divine Lord. ‘And if I speak of my own work, 
let my person be hidden behind the halo of the 
cross, and to Christ give all the honor and 
glory, if I have had any success in his work. 


Some of you know, my voice left me. I 
never prayed for health to return, but I did 
pray that God would give me back my voice, 
and I would consecrate it to him and his 
church. God heard my prayer; he gave me 
back my voice so far that I have been able, for 
more than two years, to tell to small congre- 
gations the old and sweet story of Christ and 
the cross. The world wonders that I am 
working without money or price, on a small 
private income, so meager that I have to econ- 
omize and sacrifice every day in order to live. 
But I dare not take anything for my voice, 
since it was restored, is not my own, but God’s. 
And just here let me say that, although I put 
all the income from the congregations into 
church building or missions, yet I have never 
known want. God has sent me money for my 
own private use from the East and the West, 
so that I have never known the want of Him 
who could say, “The foxes have holes, the 
birds of.the air have nests, but the Son of man 


hath not where to lay his head.” Such is the 
loving-kindness of God ‘to me. 
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Now I may give you a brief sketch of my 
work on the individual fields: 


Peorta.—Three happy months were spent 
in this delightful country field, located about 
twelve miles north of Phoenix, Arizona. ‘The 
Holy Spirit came down on the church, the 
membership was doubled, peace was restored, 
and steps taken to build a church. The new 
church is completed. Rev. H. M. Craig, our 


_noble, zealous and devoted Superintendent of 


Missions, is about to dedicate it free from all 
debt. The Rev. Mr. Bray is, I think, the pas- 
tor who is just now entering this field. Rev. 
Mr. Bell, who has been pastor for more than 
a year, has resigned. If any of the Endeavor- 
ers want to see the simplicity, purity and 
sweetness of Christian life in the country, they 
may find it in our church in Peoria, Arizona. 
The memory of the days spent there is pre- 
cious. 

Solomon (ville) and Safford.—The sound of 
the church bell had never been heard in Solo- 
monville; no church spire had ever lifted its 
head to the skies; and no minister of the gos- 
pel had ever lived in their midst. At Safford, 
five miles away from Solomonville, there is 
a town of about four hundred people, about 
half of whom are Mormons. In both towns 
I told the old, old story as tenderly and faith- 
fully as I knew how, and God gave the har- 
vest. At Solomonville we have a pretty little 
church edifice and a membership of about 
twenty, and at Safford our dear superintend- 
ent, Mr. Craig, organized a little church of 
twelve members. It is at least a protest and 
a barrier against the encroachments of 
Mormonism in the Gila valley of Arizona. 
These two churches are now in charge of Rev. 
Mr. Shields, a very superior young man, who 
came from a Chicago pulpit to do pioneer 
work in the West. 


Demmg and Silver City—At Deming I 
found an abandoned Congregational cause, 
with a few noble men and women maintain- 
ing a small but vigorous Sabbath-school. Af- 
ter preaching a few months Mr. Craig came 
and organized a Presbyterian church with 
twenty-seven members. We purchased the 
Congregational church and the work there is 
being carried on faithfully by Rev. Mr. Hous- 
ton, a returned foreign missionary. Miuiss 
Chase, so well known in Los Angeles, has 
spent several months visiting in Deming, and 
as in days past, she is infusing new mission- 
ary enthusiasm into their church. Silver City, 
which was worked for a time in connection 
with Deming, and which was organized in 
January of the present year (1899), with six- 
teen members, has quite outgrown the moth- 
er church. It has now a membership of about 


forty, and is almost able to support a pastor 


themselves. Rev. John Cass, a strong, good 


‘man, has charge of the work there. Both 
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Deming and Silver City are in New Mexico. 

Alamogordo.—This is a new town in the Sac- 
ramento mountains of New Mexico. At the 
close of April I began work here, and in May 
we organized a church of twenty-four mem- 
bers, which has since increased to about forty. 
We built a church costing $1,300, and Mr. 
Craig dedicated it in August, free from debt. 
And if it brought joy and sunshine into my 
heart at Solomonville, to preach to an audi- 
ence sitting on the seats that I so often looked 
upon filled with earnest worshippers in dear 
old Third church, years ago, what was mv 
joy in-listening to the organ from the same 
dear old church, at the dedication of our new 
building in Alamogordo. Do not blame me 
if | shed tears of joy as it poured forth its rich, 
pure tones. Rev. John C. Lord, a zealous 
evangelistic pastor, is in charge of Alamogor- 
do. A kind friend in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
is presenting a bell and beautiful parsonage 
to this church. And so Christ’s work moves 
forward. | 

Roswell—This is the Benjamin, and best 
beloved among the churches in New Mexico. 
The town is located in the Pecos valley, near 
the boundary line of Texas. We organized 
here in September with twenty-two members, 
and since then I have received seventeen oth- 
ers, and the outlook is most favorable. We 
hold services in a small adobe hall, capable of 
seating about 110 people. The building is 
crowded every Sabbath, and last Sunday many 
stood during the whole service. We need a 
church, oh, so badly, but are not able to 
build. The people give in envelopes every 
Sabbath about $11, which is going into a 
building fund. This will amount to about 
$600 in a year. They have already purchased 
and paid for lots costing about $300. We 
hope to build soon, if God spares my life for 
the task. If Third church wants to take up 
a plate collection of $5 or $10 some Sabbath 
evening, I promise them their old pastor can 
spend it well in helping to erect a little 
Presbyterian church in Roswell, New Mex- 
ico. Already, without any solicitation, lI 
have had four offers of help from outside 
churches. The help is small, but it is wonder- 
fully cheering to the lonely missionary on the 
banks of the Pecos river. And so | have been 
God’s poor instrument in helping to organize 
five churches and open the way for five pas- 
tors in New Mexico and Arizona. 

And now that my little sketch is finished, 
let me urge your Endeavorers to morezealand 
enthusiasm in being missionaries, too, in 
bringing many souls to Christ. My own life 
is nearly spent; it is close to evening, and the 
sun is soon to set for me, and the greatest 
consolation, joy and peace I have now is in 
what I gave and did for Christ and his 
Church. It has been far too little; I am only 


an unprofitable servant. Let us all work on, . 
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give on, and pray on, until the kingdoms of 
this world have become tie kingdoms of our 
God and of his Christ. Yours in His service, 
J. McL. Gardiner. 

[The above letter was sent to the Y. P. 5S. 
C. E. of the Third church of Los Angeles, 
and we gladly publish it at their request. Such 
a recital confirms our faith in the divine char- 
acter of the gospel, and in the present activity 
of God in the affairs of his people.—E.d. | 


A Soldier’s Letter. 


Bbacoor, 4. 
Ed. Occident: To most of the readers of 


The Occident, church attendance is so easily 


attainable as to be fitted into their life’s pro- 
eram, as a weekly, regular institution for the 
social and spiritual benefit to all. To Uncle 
Sam’s boys, in his new Philippine possessions, 
the privilege of attendance on divine sevice is 
very little enjoyed, on account of the peripa- 
tetic sort of life led. by our soldiers. In conflict 
with the enemy,who flits from placeto place in 
these islands, with a rare rapidity born of light 
equipment and a thorough knowledge of the 
field on which this game of warfare is being | 
played, scarcely any regiment or company of 
the American army can ever be quite assured, . 
at least up to the present, that their quarters 

may not have to be moved within a few hours. 
This uncertainty of location, coupled with the 
fact that the supply of army chaplains seems 
remarkably inadequate, when measured by the 
army's spiritual needs, accounts for some of 
the lowness of morals not infrequently com- 
mented on and understood to be too prevalent 
in this army. The above conditions will also 
help to explain why, to those who still love 
the Lord and delight in attending on his pub- 
lic worship, an opportunity of gathering to- 
gether as a body and hearing the Word 
preached by some messenger of divine truth, 
together with the privilege of singing in cho- 
rus the old familiar songs of boyhood’s sanc- 
tuaries, is esteemed not only a rare treat, but 
as an inestimable stimulus in the struggle 
against sin. Several companies of United 
States Soldiers have been stationed in and 
around Bacoor, south of Manila, and within a 
period of two months only twice have they 
had a chance of hearing God’s Word and en- 
joying divine service, according to the Prot- 
estant, or true Biblical belief. We say Prot- 
estant or Biblical, because for those of Rome’s. 
following there is furnished at. least some 
spiritual or ecclesiastical pabulum in the na- 
tive Roman Catholic Church performances: 
although, acording to our observation, the 
American Romanists take but little advantage 
of their opportunity. We have said that. twice 
in the last two. months have we been favored 
with Protestant services; but although thus 


infrequent, they were thoroughly enjoyable, 


j 
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not only on account of the novelty, but also 
and indeed much more so on account of the 
cheering and uplifting declaration of gospel 
truth, old yet ever new. 

The surroundings in themselves were, per- 
haps, somewhat prophetic of a bright future, 
and near, in store for our Philippine wards. 
The services were held in the huge, massive 
gloomy Roman Catholic church edifice in Ba- 
coor. When intact this structure must have 
presented quite an imposing appearance, at 
least to the natives, whose lowly and lightly 
constructed huts cluster around. Built in the 
form of a Latin cross, from east to west fully 
one hundred and fifty feet, and from north to 
south probably sixty, the building must have 
been capable of accommodating two thousand 
worshippers. Over the main or east door is 
a large and commodious choir loft, whilst 


_ from the door up to the altar rails is a broad 


passage-way of beautiful mosaic. The. win- 


_ dows, although small, were filled most of them 


with colored glass, forming such pictures of 
life as the Roman Catholic Church considers 
edifying before her devotees’ eyes. Such, 
probably, was the St. Miguel church in its 


_ palmy days, but no longer, for now the walls 


are here and there punctured by cannon shot, 
the roof so shattered as to totter under its 
weight of red tiles, and all the interior decora- 
tions disfigured or obliterated. The altars are 


- overthrown, paraphernalia and glory depart- 
ed. The American troops are quartered with- 
in these consecrated precincts, and last but 


not least of these desecrations, Protestant cler- 
gymen preach the word of life. From the al- 
tar whence Rome’s haughty prelate hurled 
his anathemas is now heard the entreaties of 
a God of love; within walls where for genera- 
tions Rome’s rich but unintelligible liturgy 
was chanted, by vested choir and thundering 
organ, now ring songs of praise from hearts 
filled with the richness of God’s life and love. 
Just under the shadow of the northeast cor- 
ner, and within hearing of the murmur of Ma- 
nila bay, as it rustles over the sandy beach, 
is a grave; and at the head of the grave an 
iron cross, and on the cross the inscription, 
“To an unknown soldier.” 
Dewey’s guns did not awake him from his 
deep sleep; no more can we illumine the dark 
lethargy of the past of these islands. But just 
as this old church has been transformed from 


a citadel of bigoted, tyrannical ecclesiasticism 


and superstition, into a dwelling-place for 
those who are free, in as far as the freest nation 
can make her citizens so, may the American 


_ evangelical churches unite to enlighten this 
, people, and shatter the tomb of superstition 
.and ignorance, within which so many souls 
. lie, entombed. Our own great Presbyterian 
Church is now in the field through her rep- . 


resentatives, Rogers and Hibbard. The for- 
mer, along with Mr. Jackson of the Y. M. 


The thunder of 
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C. A., we were glad to see and hear and con- 
verse with, at the Second of the services writ- 
ten of above. But what are these among so 
many? And hig we rouse our sympathy 
for these islanders, let not our own flesh and 
blood be forgotten; in other words, our sol- 
diers. Why do their fellow-citizens neglect 
so callously the spiritual interests of the men 
sent out to expand our great empire-republic ? 
We hear of missions to the people in the 
slums, missions to seamen, missions to prison- 
ers, to lepers, even; but the only missionaries 
yet seen out here, trying to help our boys to 
live aright, are those spoken of above and a 
chaplain or two at rare intervals. And yet, 
when soldiers become rough and wicked in 
language and habits, people marvel. There 
is no need to! ’Tis simply the result of cal- 
lous neglect. Our soldiers are our mission- 
aries for gospel civilization, and be they hin- 
derers instead of helpers, let us remember that 
they too are productions of an environment, 
for which we ourselves are to no small degree 
responsible. C.M. 

[The interesting late above published is 
from a soldier in the regular army.. It reveals 
the dearth of chaplains in the army in the Phil- 
ippines. It also shows how sacred things are 
not spared the damage which comes with the 
scourge of war. Cannon balls are no respect- 
ers of churches. We are glad to know that 
many of our officers have tried to preserve 
church property from loss, and we have no 
respect for a soldier who will steal the vest- 
ments of the clergy of any creed. Were the 
priests of Jove to celebrate their ancient rites 
again on the hills of Rome, we would not 
dare to lay hands upon their robes, heathen 
though they might be, because our Bible 
teaches us, “Thou shalt not steal.” Probably 
much of the looting was done by the insur- 
gents and hoodlums; but what was done by 
soldiers was a disgrace to their uniform. We 
are Protestants to the backbone, but we know 
the claims of justice to men who differ from 
our way of religious thinking.—Ed. ] 


A Desert Lighthouse. 


It sounds strange, but is said to be a verit- 
able fact. In a region almost destitute of wa- 
ter there is a good well, and near it a tree. 
In this tree a benevolent-minded man has 
swung a lantern, which he trims every night, 
so that its light may be seen from afar, and 
guide weary and thirsty travelers to the well 
of sweet and refreshing water. 

How beautiful and thoughtful is the act, 


and how suggestive to Christian men and 


women! There is a fountain of living water 


for the thirsty sons and daughters of our race, 


and its supply is ample for all. But, oh, how 
many of them do not. know where to find it! 
Can we not hang out our lanterns to guide 
them to tt? 
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Circfe. 


Grant Us Thy Peace. 


Far in the west the day is/slowly fading, 
Dark grow the shadows of the evening hours ; 
Sweet o'er the senses steal the zephyrs, laden 
With the soft fragrance of the drooping flowers ; 
Grant us thy peace. 


All thrcugh the day our erring steps have wandered 
Far from the path thy sacred steps have trod; 
With broken vows,and precious moments squandered, 
On humble knee we pray thee, O God ! 
Grant us thy peace. 


Dark grows the night, the weary world is sleeping, 
Darkness can hide not from thy piercing light ; 
Take us, O Savior, in thy gracious keeping, 
Safe from the terrors of the lonely night: 
Grant us thy peace. 


Grant us thy peace when life’s brief day is closing, 
Hold thy dear cross before our fading eyes ; 
Through the dark vale within thine arms reposing 
Till morning dawns for us in Paradise, 
In perfect peace. 


—Emily Appleton Ware, in The Churchman. 


A Messenger of Good. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Keep it not idly by thee—-hoard it not! 
Thy friend hath need of it; behold, he 
stands 
Waiting to take the bounty of thy hands; 
Pay him the debt thou owest, long forgot, 
Or—hast thou paid already—ease his lot 
Of that which he would sell, or loaf or 


lands— 
Whate'’er his need can spare and thine 
demands; 
So shall thy wealth be clean and without 
Spot. 
Dost thou not know? hast thou not under- 
stood? 
The stagnant pool breeds pestilence, dis- 
ease; 
The hurrying stream bears bounty on 
its tide. 


Pass on thy gold, a messenger of good; 
Swift let it speed on gracious ministries; 
Wing it with love, and let its flight be 
wide. 


The True Washington. 


Apropos of the centenary of his death in 
December, the editor of the Century comments 
thus upon the life and fame of the first Presi- 
dent: 

“It can be said that not only the fame of 
Washington has greatened during the century 
that has flown since his death, but the knowl- 
edge and understanding of him have likewise 
largely increased. The sculptor, Daniel French, 
in the Washington that he has modeled for the 
Paris monument, has expressed the, grandeur 

ofshis-fame. Here, with sword.and brow lifted 
toward heaven, ‘he appears as a world-hero; 
‘there is something of the demi-god, of the 


est 
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creature of tradition, of myth, in attitude and 
aspect. 

“To be sure, there was an unusual dignity 
about the person and reputation of this hero, 
both during the time of his greatest activity, 
and later in ‘his career. There are none now 
living who can make direct report of the effect 
of his presence upon beholders, but there are 
many who have had from those who saw him 
an account, at first hand, of this effect. The 
present writer can never forget a description of 
his appearance, from the lips of an old gentle- 
woman who had been one of the band of chil- 
dren who strewed flowers before him at Tren- 
ton, on his way to his inauguration at New 
York. And, besides, there are many printed 
records of the dignity of his bearing, and the 
impression of majesty produced upon individ- 
uals and the multitude. 

“As this country has grown, and as the im- 
portance of his work is more and more appre- 
ciated, and, too, as he recedes in distance, 
Washington’s true proportions are appreciat- 
ed, and he looms ever more grandly. Com- 
pared, indeed, with the unselfishness of his ac- 
tions and the nobility of his aims, most of the 
world’s conquering heroes and makers of na- 
tions seen, in moral comparison, a herd of self- 
seeking vulgarians. 


“Yet, while he has joined the ranks of the 
world’s demigods, he has, at the same time, 
become nearer and more human to us through 
a closer study of his personality. “The true 
Washington” is a no less dignified, but much 
more sympathetic, figure. If we know the 
fierceness of his anger, we honor all the more 
the power of his self-control. If we recognize 
the intensity of his love for country life (and 
something of a revival of the love for such a 
life makes the present generation more appre- 
ciative of this amiable trait), still the keener 
our sense of his sacrifice to duty in relinquish- 
ing that life for the camp and the halls of gov- ° 
ernment. 

“In order to exalt the wisdom of Washing-- 
ton, and to insist upon the importarice of his 
farewell advice to his people, it is not neces- 
sary to impute to him supernatural enlighten- 
ment. And yet, so clear and right was his 
thinking on themes of government, and so val- 
uable have proved his principles in operation. 
that he would be a rash counselor who would 
call for the utter disregard of any one of these 
principles. Certainly, as to the conditions to 
which his advice directly applied, events have 
proved that he saw not only deeply but far. At 
what point any of his specific views may cease 
to be of service as a present guide, it will be 
difficult, indeed, to determine; and there will 
always be danger that a wave of sentiment 
may at any time drive a not phlegmatic people 
from moorings afterward found to be the saf- 
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Put the Helm in His Hands. 


EDGAR L. VINCENT, 


Many of the readers of the Epworth Herald 


have taken the trip up under the falls at Niag- 
ara in that miniature steamer, the Maid of the 
Mist. lt was my good fortune not long ago to 
make this voyage. We slipped away trom the 
whart on the American side and went rocking 
along toward the great cataract. When we 
were fairly under way the pilot, who was an 
old man, placed the wheel in the hands of a 
lad who seemed to be trying to learn the chan- 
nel, and stood back by an open window watch- 
ing the progress of the tiny craft. Standing 
thus I chatted with him for a few moments 
about the wonders of the falls, which may have 
to some extent ‘lost .their charms to him 
through very familiarity. 

But the time came when the old pilot drop- 
ped the little window and took his place at the 
wheel himself. No time for boy’s play now. 
When the river was wide and the course clear, 
the lad might hold the helm; but now danger 
lurked on every hand. The sweep of the cata- 
ract was all around us. A master hand must 
take the wheel now. 

Sometimes it is given us to point the way of 
life to a voyager on Time’s troubled sea. We 
have done the best we can, in tears and with 
longing in our hearts. But as yet the way 
seems hedged up. What can we do more? 

Then is the time to stand back and place the 
helm in the hands of Him who knows all the 
way and can go safely where our feet may not 
tread. Our work is over. We may never 
know how much we have been able to do. It 
will not matter as to that if we have faithfully 
done what we could. All that is left is to trust 
the rest to the Pilot who never fails. 

Just so when our own pathway seems closed 
on every hand. The track ahead lies all in the 
darkness. We can see no light before us. 
Then trust the helm to his hands, who surely 
will “bring it to pass.”’ No night so dark, no 
sea so rough that he cannot guide us safely 
home. 

So put the helm in his hands!—[Epworth 
Herald. 


The Right Starting-Point. 


‘Add to your faith,” is the way Paul begins 
his catalogue of graces. Faith comes first ev- 
erywhere in life. It comes first in the infant's 
life, first in society, first in business, first in 
science. We must trust something before we 
can know anything. We must have faith in 
our mental faculties in order that we may 
know the plainest fact and simplest truth; and 
we must trust one another in order that we 
may live together and live at all. Take faith 
out of the world, and society would fall to 
pieces, and human life would perish. How 
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reasonable and necessary it is, then, that we 
should have faith in God! In order that we 


‘may live in his world and get along with him 


on the best terms, we must believe in him as 
we believe in father and physician and teacher 
and friend; believe in his commandments, 
trust his promises, and nestle in his love. 
Faith in God is the central principle which 
binds the universe into order, and gives mean- 
ing to our life. Trust in God is the deepest 
root of character. On this root grows and 
blossoms every good and beautiful thing. Paul, 
then, begins at the’right point; he strikes 
the true keynote of life when he puts faith first. 
—[Presbyterian Banner. 


Cheer. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 

Without your woes. No path is wholly 
rough; 

Look for the places that are smooth and 
clear, 

And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 

Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall 
come. 

No one wil] grieve because your lips are 
dumb. — Selected, 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought; 

Lord, for the wicked will, 
Betrayed and baffled still; 

For the heart from itself kept 
Our thanksgiving accept 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow sent 
Unto our chastisement; 
For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 

—W. D. Howells. 


Some Curious Toasts. 


A rather cynical toast runs thus: “Woman 
—she requires no eulogy; she speaks for 
herself.” At the marriage supper of a deaf 
and dumb couple, one guest, in the speech of 
the evening, wished them “unspeakable bliss.” 
A writer of comedies was giving a banquet in 
honor of his latest work, at which a jovial 
guest gave the toast: “The author’s very good 
health. May he live to be as old as his jokes.” 

At another gathering were toasted “The 
Bench and the Bar: If it were not for the Bar 
there would be little use for the Bench.” As 
pithy was the following toast, proposed at a 

shoemakers’ dinner: “May we have all the 
women to shoe; and all the mento boot.” <A 
Frenchman said at a dinner, “I drink to the 


health .of all who are sick.” 
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Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 


The fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere; 
Like troubled spirits, here and there, 
The firelight shadows fluttering go, 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly, from a further room, 
Comes, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’’ 


And somehow, with that little prayer, 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years, 
And lingers with a dear one there, 
And as [ hear the child’s ‘‘Amen,’’ 
My mother’s faith comes back to me. 
Couched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hand again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place ! 
‘)h, for the peace of that dear time ! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime ! 

Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 

Sweet magic of that treble tone, 

And ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 


—Eugene Field. 
Wit and Humor of the School-Room. 


The first competition for Chautauquan prizes 
this year (Competition No. 4) closed on No- 
vember ist. <A prize of $10 was offered for 
the best anecdote, not exceeding two hundred 
words, illustrating the wit and humor of the 
school- or class-room. Contributions. came 
from every section of the United States, twen- 
ty-four separate States being represented. The 
extreme points of territory represented in 
this contest were the States of Maine and 
Georgia, on the Atlantic Coast; Oregon and 
California on the Pacific Coast; Wisconsin 
and Texas, in the central part of the country. 
The award has been made by Ellen G. Reve- 
ley, a supervisor of the Cleveland public 
schools. The following anecdote wins the 
prize: 

‘Ransom, Smiley, Smith, J. G., Smith, H. 
H.’”’—and as the professor methodically con- 
tinued his roll-call, one big burly arm of j. G.’s 
red sweater slipped helplessly from its resting- 
place, the back of the seat. 

Blair—dubbed “Ex-razor”’ for his wit— 
mentally construed the motion, “Scrub prac- 
tice, bluff or flunk, bluff probably,” for J. G. 
possessed a ready tongue that helped him into 
and out of many a scrape. 

Sure enough, Smiley was hardly seated 
when Smith, J. G., could not quite understand 
the theory of soul transmigration. ‘Profess- 
or, I think I can explain that to Mr. Smith,” 
and, nudging the next fellow, Blair arose. 

“Suppose that Mr. Smith dies. His soul 
‘passes into a canary bird that twitters and 
sings to the delight of all listeners. ‘The bird’s 
soul passes into a thistle that ornaments a de- 
serted back yard. A passing donkey devours 
the thistle, and, as I stroke the donkey’s long, 
silky ears, I say: ‘Hullo! Smith, old boy! You 
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aren’t changed so much, after all" _ 

Mr. Smith has never had any more difficulty 
with the theory.—[Chautauquan for Decem- 
ber. 


A Strange Harvest. 


It is related that a Bible colporteur in Spain 
one day entered the village of Montalborejo, 
in Toledo province, and offered his Bibles for 
sale. Among others, he sold a large Bible in- 
tended for family use. The village priest heard 
of his presence, and ran to the colporteur. He 
tore the Book out of the buyer’s hand, and an- 
grily exclaimed: “These Books * * * shall 
never enter my parish.” He roused the peo- 
ple, and especially the pious women, to anger, 
and they took up stones and cast them at the 
inoffensive man. 

Six weeks later the colporteur was again on 
the road leading to the self-same village. Glad- 
ly would he have avoided it had he been able 
to find a roundabout way. Approaching the 
village at dusk he hoped the inhabitants would 
fail to recognize him. To his astonishment, 
the very first man that he met at the city gate 
detained him with the question: 

‘Are you not the man who sold the Bible?” 

“Yes, I am the man.” 

‘Then welcome to our village; every one of 
us desires:to purchase your Book,” was the 
amazing reply. In the utmost astonishment, 
the man inquired: 

‘“‘Are you not the self-same people who only 
a few weeks ago cast stones at me!”’ 

‘Most certainly,” answered the man, “but a 
great change has come over us, so that each 
and every one desires one of your Books.” 

A merchant of the village had picked up the 
Book in the market-place, concluding that the 
paper might be used. 

Accordingly, leaf after leaf was torn out to 
serve as wrappers for salt, sugar, rice, or other 
groceries, thus entering every hut in the vil- 
lage. 

Through this means the people became ac- 
quainted with the gospel, and were burning to 
learn more of the wondrous message which 
had been conveyed to them by a leaf of the Bi- 
ble, which the priest thought he ‘thad destroyed 
beyond recall. The village ultimately became 
a center of Christian activity—[ Exchange. 


The Debt of Honor. 


Every son, when he goes away from home, 
carries with him the honor of the home to 
which he belongs, and he may either enhance 
or dissipate it. If he does well his success is 
doubled, for it is not only an ornament to 
himself, but a crown of honor to his parents. 
There is nothing in this world more touching 
than the pride of a father and mother in a 
son’s success. Many a student, in the rivalries 
of acadernic life, is thinking about this more 
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than anything else, and on the day when he is 
being applauded by hundreds he is thinking 
chietly of hearts far away that are glorying in 
his honor. On the field of battle this has often 
been the inspiration of courage, and in the 
battles of life in a city like this there are mul- 
titudes doing their best, living laborious days. 
shaking off the tempter, and keeping straight 
in the middle of the narrow way, for the sake 
of those far off whose hearts will be cheered 
by their well-doing, and would be broken by 
their ill-doing. I do not think there is a sight 
more touching—certainly there is not one 
that touches me more—than when a youth, 
who has been away in another city, or in a 
foreign land, and bears in his face and de- 
meanor tokens of his well doing, comes back 
some Sabbath to the church in which his 
boyhood has been spent, and sits again side 
by side with the proud hearts that love him. 
Where is there is a disappointment so keen, 


or a disgrace so poignant, as he inflicts who. 


comes not back because he dare not, having 
in the foreign land or in the distant city soiled 
his good name, and rolled the honor of es 
home in the dust ’—|[ James Stalker, D. 
‘the Christian Word Pulpit. 


Sparklets. 


Hist!" whispered the first accomplice, 
“there is a price upon your head.” ‘Hor- 
rors!” exclaimed. the female villain, paling visi- 
bly, 
. to remove the 'tag from that bargain counter 
hat Philadelphia Record. 


It was in a remote county in which bicycles 
-are rarely seen. A wheelman approached a 
toll gate, where a sign warned him that vehi- 
-cles were charged twopence and pedestrians a 
hali-penny each. Being a man of frugal hab- 
its, the rider dismounted, and, supporting his 
wheel upon his back, tendered the toll- keeper 

a pedestrian’s fee. “Twopence,” said the 
sternly. ‘“Wihy so?” replied the art- 
ful dodger. “Am I not a foot passenger ?”’ 


“Naw,” was the answer, “you’re a cart!” 


Everybody knows the man who is careful 
never to say “no” abruptly in answer to a 
question. “No” is a hard word, but one may 
be sometimes made ridiculous by a reluctance 
to utter it. A certain man who had this habit 
was once met by two ladies who had been dis- 
cussing the peculiarity, and one of them said 
that she was positive she could make him say. 
~“Oh, no,” flatly. So she addressed him thus: 
““Tet me see, Mr. Smith, you are a widower, 
-are you not?” “As much:a widower, mad- 
‘.am,” ‘he answered, with a polite inclination of 


his head, “as it is possible for a man to’ be 
who was never married.”~ [Youth's Compan- 


‘can it be possible that I have forgotten | 


influenced by his example. 


dwelling in. the far. country. 
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It is one of the school laws in Boston, as in 
other cities, that no pupil may come irom a 
family any member ot which i§ ill with a con- 
tagious disease. One day recently Willie K— 
appeared before his teacher and said: “My 
sister's got the measles, sir.” ‘Well, what 
are you doing here, then?” replied the teacher, 
severely. ‘Don't you know any better than 
to come to school when your sister has the 
measles? Now, you go home and stay there 
until she is well.’ The boy, who is a veritable 
little rogue, went to the door, where he turn- 
ed, with a twinkle in his eye, and said: “If 
you please, sir, my sister lives in Philadelphia.” 
—|Harper’s Bazar. 

A Pennsylvania doctor who has a decided 
vein of humor in his make-up tells this story: 
‘“T had an [rish woman for a patient many 
years,” said the doctor. “God rest her soul! 
she is now dead. I once pulled her through 
a lingering attack of typhoid, taking her tem- 
perature from time to time by having her hold 
a thermometer under her tongue. When she 
had nearly recovered I called one day, and, 
without further testing her temperature, lett 
a simple prescription and started on my way 
homeward. About three miles from her house 
I was overtaken by her son on horseback. 
‘Mother is worse,’ said he ; ‘come right back.’ 
Back I went. ‘Docther,’ said the old lady, 
reproachfully, ‘why didn’t ye give me the jig- 
ger undther the tongue? ‘That did me more 
good than all the rest of yer trash.’ ”—( Nash- 
ville Advocate. | 


A Common Benefactor. 


There is no beatitude for an irasciable tem- 
per, but there are two beatitudes for those who 
av oid quarreling—"‘ Blessed are the meek,” and 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

We ought to be peacemakers by living so 
that it will be impossible for any one to have 
strife or contention with us. The influence of 
such a life in a community works deeply and 
widely toward peaceableness. One conten- 
tious person can fill a whole neighborhood 
with strife. A quarrelsome man stirs up bit- 
terness wherever he goes.. But one person 
who has the forbearing spirit of Christ, who 
meekly endures wrongs rather than contend 
against them, is a maker of peace. Others are 
Every time we 
keep silent under insult, and loving and sweet 
under irritation and provocation, we have made 


it easier for all about us to do the same.—T[ Dr. 


J. R. Miller. 


A home—a Christian home—is the nearest 
heaven of any earthly place; and the quickest 
way to destroy it is to let sin enter therein. The 
word of sin is it separates us from God; and 
to be separated from him, be it ever so little, 
Friend; are 


vou living at home—God’s home? - 


‘ 
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The Hecidentaf Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


The Week of Prayer. 


The Occidental Board will hold a meeting 
for prayer and conference for foreign missions 
on Thursday, January 11th, at 920 Sacramen- 
to street, from 1:30 to 4:00 p. m. All are in- 
vited, men and women of all denominations. 


Let us come together in a true spirit of sup- 
plication. 
Greetings. 


As we stand in the opening days of the year 
1900, | bring, in behalf of the Occidental 
Board, warmest greetings to the Presbyterial 
Societies, to the auxiliaries, to the Christian 
Endeavor and King’s Daughters Societies, 
and to every band engaged in the Master’s 
work in our grand Presbyterian Church in 
this broad Synod. Surely, never was there 
more need of increased effort, such as there 
has been the past year, and never was there 
more need of continued increase, with every 
door in the world open to the light of the gos- 
pel, if we—you and I—place the light in the 
darkened places. It has been beautifully said 
by Emerson, that ‘Life is a train of moods 


like a string of beads, and as we pass through © 


them they prove to be many-colored lenses, 
which paint the world their own hue, and each 
shows only what lies in its focus.’”’ Let us see 
to it that the heathen world is in focus, and 
just the right focus, with our lenses. 

Once more, in behalf of the Board, wishing 
you one and all a glad and prosperous New 
Year, and hoping that “you may hear the an- 
gels sing this Christmastide,” I remain, yours 
In His Name, Mrs. L. A. Kelley. 

Corresponding Secretary. 


Sickness and death are rare visitors at the 


Chinese Mission Home, 920 Sacramento 


street, and the close of the year marked the 
first funeral in the large family for many 
years. More than a fortnight ago the dear 
little baby, the petted darling of the girls, 


‘was stricken with spinal menengitis, and in 
‘spite of the best nursing and medical care the 


little life was wafted from this earth into the 
world beyond. Saturday morning was set 
aside for the funeral, and it was a most im- 
pressive sight to see that large family, both 
heathen:and Christian, gathered in reverential 


grief around the tiny casket that held so much 


that was lovely and bright to them. In their 


shut-in lives a baby seems to bring more 
brightness. and pleasure into the household 
‘than most other companionships, and the ‘grief 
owas gentine.that -was. plainly.marked upon 


every face. 
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The funeral services were most touching, 
but simple, and one could but thank a kind 
heavenly Father for guiding and guarding 


' these many young lives, by such “‘still waters 


and green pastures,’ out of darkness into the 
light. Dr. Condit conducted the services in 
Chinese, and if one could judge from the at- 
tention, and the impression made upon his 
hearers, they were “burning words of fire.” 
Low sobs were heard from many parts of the 
room, and the grief of the stricken young 
mother was most touching. Miss Cameron 
and several of the older girls went to the grave 
with the mother, where the services were con- 
cluded. What a contrast this Christian funer- 
al must have seemed to these darkened minds, 
when compared with the custom of their own 
land, where the tender little girl babies are 
thrown outside the city wall to the dogs. Mrs. 
Nevins told us one could hear the dogs fight- 
ing and growling over the little bodies or body 
far into the night. Mrs. L. A. Kelley. 


Our Work in the Philippines. 


The following resolutions have just been re- 
ceived by the Occidental Board. If any wish 
to give to this object, over and above their 
present gifts, send the amount to our treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. G. Denniston, 209 Sacramento 
street. Dr. Ellenwood writes: 


“A further report of the work of the Phil- 
ippine Mission was presented, together with 
certain questions relating to the policy to be 
adopted in that field. After some discussion 
the following recommendations of the Coun- 
cil were submitted: 

“Special funds having been given or prom- 
ised for the purpose, it was recommended: 

“First. That the Executive Council be au- 
thorized to find at an early day two more mis- 
sionaries for the Philippines, and that if the 
way be clear a station be opened in the north- 
ern part of the Island of Luzon, presumably 
at the port of Aparri, recently opened and 
garrisoned by the.government. 

‘Second. That the Council be authorized 
to accept special gifts for the opening of medi- 
cal work in the Philippines as soon as the best 
place or places shall be found therefor. 

“Third. That measures be authorized look- 
ing toward the early inception of educational 
work, on such lines as further investigation 
shall seem to justify. 

“Fourth. That the: women of the Church 
be invited to interest ‘themselves in the work 
of this new field in behalf of their sex, it being 
understood in all these recommendations that 
funds shall be received or solicited with the 
understanding that they are given specially for 
this new field, and that they shall not trench 
upon existing work of the Board. 


“The report with its recommendations was. 


adopted.” 


- Rw ~ — = 
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Woman's Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


Requests for missionary literature are be- 
coming more numerous each month. Every 
week letters are received asking for additional 
copies of the Year Book of Prayer, the 
Prayer Calendar, and for leaflets telling of the 
work and workers in the great harvest-field. 
Surely, with the dawn of the new year the 
horizon is bright with the promises of renewed 
zeal and enthusiasm. Rare bits of information 
are hidden within a cover of many a book- 
let that finds its way to this Coast, and. the 
reader, in glancing over the pages, cannot but 
say with Rev. Charles Thompson, D.D., that 
the Presbyterian Church has indeed the spirit 
for the march of the gospel; that it is of 
the very genius of our Church to pre-empt 
the wilderness for the garden of our Lord. 

To those who are particularly interested in 
the work of the Southland, the Board heartily 
recommends “Industrial Training in Presby- 
terian Schools Among the Freedmen.” The 
following is an extract: “There is reason to 
believe that the school work of the Board is 
not fully understood. While its highest aim 
is to reach the moral nature, it by no means 
ignores what is called a practical education. 
It has well been said, manual training is men- 
tal training by hand practice, and mental 
training is an aid to moral training. As a 
means to the great end in view, we believe 
in an industrial education, and so far as pos- 
sible with limited means, it has been given. 
We have no large plants of any kind, but in- 
struction has been given in such industries as 
do not require large capital, and which will 
enable pupils, when they leave school, to earn 
a livelihood and supply the wants created by 
education. It is no small thing that over 
1,800 girls are receiving instruction in sew- 
ing, many of whom did not know how to 
thread a needle or wear‘a thimble when they 
entered school, and more than 700 are being 
taught to cook, and do general housework, 
and about the same number receive instruc- 
tion in the laundry. For ‘proficiency in this 
work they. are marked just as they are in reg- 
ular school studies. Can we not expect im- 
proved thomes wherever these girls are 
found ?” 
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tian to the subject. 


1> 


The set of anti-Mormon leaflets is meeting 
with much favor. ‘The events lately transpir- 
ing have called the attention of every Chris- 
As some one has said, 
Mormonism is mightily entrenched, but be- 


fore it, in the name of our God, we 
should set up our banners for display, 
because of the truth. The “Ten Rea- 
sons Why Christians Cannot  Fellow- 


ship the Mormon Church” is a clear, can- 
did statement of reasons on the part of the 
Presbytery of Utah; why Christians cannot 
walk in fellowship with Mormons in religion, 
as they do with each other. “It is not that 
Christians entertain ill will towards Mor- 
mons as neighbors and citizens,’ says the 
writer, ‘““‘nor are they averse to co-operating 
with them in the work of moral and social re- 
form, and the promotion of temperance. On 
the contrary, Christians of every name most 
earnestly desire to unite with the Mormon 
people in all feasible plans that have as their 
end the social, political and moral advance- 
ment of our commonwealth. There is, how- 
ever, a line of demarcation that Christians 
cannot overlook, that they cannot disregard. 
The question is purely a religious question. 
It concerns all men alike who profess the 
Christian religion and desire to promote the 
glory and honor of the name of Christ.” 


E. I. Protzman. 


Wise as Serpents. 


It was matter for general surprise that 
persons seeking to purchase copies of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine containing Mark. 
Twain’s article on Eddyism, soon after it was. 
published, could not find a single copy for 
sale anywhere. The secret is now out. The - 
Christian Scientists bought up, as_ far 
as possible, the whole edition  contain- 
ing Twain’s article, and, presumably, de- 
stroyed them. Since that, we are in- 
formed, the literary editor of Mrs... Eddy’s 


- book, who is not a believer, tried to~get an 


article into the Cosmopolitan, but was refused, 
the explanation given him being that the pub- 
lishers are now better paid to publish noth- 
ing on that subject, since Twain’s article ap- 
peare& Likewise, the leading Boston pa- 
pers have recently refused to print any criti- 
cism adverse to the Christian Science frauds. 
An official of the Herald of that city said, pri- 
vately, that the Christian Scientists were the 
best-paying advertisers that paper has. Thus 


the Eddyists join ‘the Jesuits in the attempt 


to gag the press. The boycott of McClure’s- 


and other leading magazines which published 
an advertisement of Dr. James M. King’s. 


vigorous volume, “Facing the Twentieth 


Century,” drove them to refuse further pub- 


lication of the advertisement.—[ Exchange. 


| 
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‘Woman's Spnorical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
» the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


Our Country. 


Let us sing praises unto the Lord our God, 
for he is good. He hath dealt bountifully with 
us. He hath not dealt so with any nation. 
Can we not read in the lines of unwritten his- 
tory that the Lord hath been good to us as a 
nation? He hath prospered our going out 
-and our coming in. He hath raised up God- 
fearing men to steer the ship of state. He 
hath prepared men after his own heart to 
_ guide our sailor boys, in their gigantic fire- 
machines, across the waters of the deep into 
the very jaws of death, yet he spared them 
from the clutches of the dread monster. He 
hath sent sturdy, daring, intrepid men and 
boys out over the land, and into other lands, 
under the guidance of heroic men of valor, to 


relieve the suffering of down-trodden, priest- 


ridden, superstitious nations. He hath aroused 
the godly men and women of our. beloved 
country, and shown to them the importance 
of right action at the right time. Yea, more. 
he hath burdened them with the knowledge 
of their individual responsibility, and to-day 
we stand before the world as a God-fearing, 
~God-trusting, soul-inspiring nation. 

- Shall we not praise God in his sanctuary, 
praise him for his mighty acts, praise him ac- 
cording to his excellent greatness? Yes, let 
- everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 


While we have been much occupied in re- 
-lieving and uplifting other peoples, the regu- 
lar work at home has not been neglected ; wit- 
~ ness the opening of new schools, increased at- 
~tendance in old schools, and the still louder 
cry from the many hundreds of young men 
~and women knocking at the doors of our edu- 
cational institutions for admittance, because 
of the repeated stories told by those pupils 
who have been under the instruction of our 
wise and loving mission teachers. 


_ During the past few months the makers 
and the executors of our laws have been 
stirring up the vast political arena, spending 
“God’s money broadcast in the interests of 


what they believe to be matters of vital im-_ 


' portance to the country. Meanwhile, the 

mothers, wives, daughters and sisters of these 
-law-makers have. been assembling themselves 
“together with the same end in view—the sal- 

vation of our country—and praying God to 
save America for Christ through Christian 
» education. 
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This can not be done without the opening of 
the Lord’s treasury, and the pouring out of 
his money into the hands of those faithful, 
self-sacrificing, true heroes of the cross, who 
willingly, joyfully, eagerly have given: their 
lives for their fellow-Americans, and gone 
out into the dark places of our country, seek- 
ing people apparently forgotten by the sons ot 
God. On our shoulders rests the burden ot 
their lost condition. Do we do by them as we 
would be done by? That is the question after 
all, and why argue the matter? 

Our responsibilities are constantly increas- 
ing as we grow in strength and knowledge, 
and are recognized by older and greater na- 
tions as a power among powers. Our so-called 
new possessions in the east and the west call 


loudly for recognition as new-born children 


in the family politic, and we should be true 
to the trust and give them the same message 
of love which we received nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

Let us lay aside any false impressions of 
expansion, imperialism, and the like, which 
we may have imbibed from sensational news- 
paperism (certainly not journalism), and 
cleave to the first original notion which 
prompted our government to enter into a con- 
test with another nation. It is no sin to lift up 
fallen humanity wherever it may be found, 
and since our “boys in blue” have found mil- 
lions of oppressed brothers in the isles of the 
sea, let us look neither to the right nor to the 
left, but press straight forward to the goal of 
salvation for these people, which we. our-— 
selves have planted for them. 3 

The Lord preserveth the strangers; He re- 
lieveth the fatherless and widows. The Lord 
shall reign forever, even thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. Praise the Lord. 

M. E. Chase. 


Miss Chase reports a recent visit to the Los 
Angeles Spanish School, during which she 
received the most favorable impressions of 
‘the general appearance of the house, grounds, 
and the girls. Their conduct at the luncheon 
table might well be emulated by many better 
born daughters. Their Christmas: entertain- 
ment Friday evening was really a joyous’ oc- 
casion. If the Oakland Presbyterial Society 
could have witnessed the joy their liberal 
contribution brought to both teachers and pu- 
pils they would be more than repaid for any 
trouble they may have taken to secure it.” 


A little boy went to his pastor and told him 
that he wanted to be received into the church, 


for, he was trying to be one. of Jesus’ disci- 


ples. When the minister.asked him how he 


_ could be a Christian when he was so young, 
he said: “I will put my hand in Jesus’ hand, 


and he will lead me right.” 


| 
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The Sundap-Schoof. 


Notes by Prof. Joha H. Kerr, D.D. 


The Preaching of John the Baptist. (Luke 
{113 
LESSON ill. January 21, i900. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—" Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
(Luke 1: 4.) 


Introduction. 

Time: July, 26 A. D. to December, 27 A. D. 

Piace: Jordan Valley. 

Since the last lesson: Seventeen years inter- 
vene since the last lesson. But we know noth- 
ing about all those years. The gospel history 
passes over them with one great stride. John 
was six months older than Jesus, and his min- 
istry probably began about six months hefore 
the baptism of Jesus. Thirty years of age 
was the legal age for one to enter the ministry 
(Num. iv: 3, etc.). John accordingly probably 
began to preach about July of the year 26 A. 
D., and continued until his ministry was 
brought to an abrupt ending by his arrest and 
imprisonment, in December, 27 A. D. The 
scene of his ministry was the Jordan valley. 

The work of John was three-fold, namely: 

1. It was his duty to announce that the 
kingdom of God was at. hand—that the Mes- 
eu was about to appear. 

. It was his duty to bring the nation to 
reshitbinne. for he was “‘to make ready a peo- 
ple prepared for the Lord.” 

3. It was his duty formally to induct the 
Messiah into his office and to point him out 
personally when he should appear. 

All of these duties were discharged by the 
forerunner with characteristic zeal. No words 
bring out the true nobility of his character 
more clearly than those in which, referring to 
Jesus, he said: “He must increase, but 1 must 
decrease” (John iii: 20). There came a time 
in his life when doubt filled his mind, but im- 
prisonment might easily so affect such a per- 
son as he. Fear of man was a thing to which 
he was a stranger. The spirit of Elijah truly 
possessed him. 


Critical Notes. 


V 1. Augustus died August 29, 14 A. D., 
and Tiberius was his successor. But T iberius 
enjoyed a co-regency with Augustus for at 
least two years before the latter’s death. The 
fifteenth year of Tiberius can thus coincide 
with 27 A. D., when John’s ministry doubtless 
began. Of the other rulers here mentioned, 
the following are their probable dates: Pon- 
tius Pilate, 26 to 37 A. D.; Herod, Tetrarch 


of Galilee, 4 B. C. to 39 A. D.: Philip, 4 B. C. . 


to 33 A. 
37_A. D. 

V. 2. Annas was the de jure, Caiaphas the 
de facto high priest. The Romans assumed 
to dispose of this office and name its occupant. 
In the eyes of the Jews Annas was the right- 


;; Lysanias, probably 4 B. C. to 
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ful possessor of the position. “The word of. 
God” “is the Old Testament formula to ex- 
press Divine inspiration.” The wilderness . 
mentioned is the same as that of i: 8&o. 


V. 3. One of the greatest functions of John . 
was to preach repentance. ‘his was to be 
symbolized by the rite performed. “The re- 
cipients of it by the symbolical act confessed - 
their sins and need of cleansing, engaged to. 
lead a new life, and expressed their faith that . 
God would pardon them.” 


Vs. 4-6. The words of Isaiah are here dis-. 
tinctly applied to John. The forerunner liked 
to speak of himself as “a voice crying.” ‘The 
message was more than the messenger, and 
hence the messenger is regarded as mainly a 
voice.” The obstacles to be removed were 
moral. It was customary to prepare the high- 
ways when an Oriental monarch was ap- 
proaching. John was to prepare the way for. 
the approach of the Messiah. The words of 


Isaiah exactly describe the work that was done. 
by John. 


V. 7. John’s preaching attracted all classes. 
and conditions of men. ‘This and the follow- 
ing verses doubtless summarize the words 
and effects of John’s work. Luke designs to 
give not what John may have said on any 
particular occasion, but the substance of his 
message. He had no sugared words for his 
auditors. To him they were “a generation of 
vipers.” 

V. 8 But the Jews—especially the Phari- | 
sees and Sadducees—prided themselves on. 
their descent from Abraham. Luke’s Jesus 
said to those claiming Abrahamic descent, “If ~ 
ye were Abraham’s children ye would do the . 
works of Abraham.” (John viii: 39.) “It 
was God who made Abraham to be the rock 
whence the Jews were hewn (ls. li: 1, 2); and 


out of the most uncompromising material he - 


can make genuine children of Abraham.” 


V. g. Little did they then realize, but the ~ 
ax was already at the root of Judaism. 

Vs. 10-14 tell of the different advice given 
by John to the different classes who came to 
him. Each class had its peculiarly besetting - 
sin, which must be laid aside. The directions — 
given emphasized the need of treating their - 
neighbors with justice and consideration. No. 
classes were more constantly guilty of wrong- 
doing than those named. 


Vs. 15-17 set forth the truth concerning the . 
coming of the Messiah and the work he was 
to.do. As to his personal character, he was 
vastly higher than John. And his work was .. 
to be one of judgment, as well as of salvation. 


Important Truths. 


. “The Father hath given him authority 
to petite judgment also, because he js the | 
Son of man.” (John v: 27.) 


2. “Repentance and remission of sins. should ~ 
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be preached in his name among all nations.” 
(Luke XXiV: 47.) 

3. “There is, therefore, now no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
(Rom. viii: 1.) 


“From the Earth.” 
MRS. MAB W. COYAN. 


“And I, if I be lifted up. ..will draw all men 
unto me.” This is the most common meth- 
od of repeating this mysterious declaration. 
Jesus in his teaching never spoke a superflu- 
ous word, nor garnished a sentence for a 
merely rhetorical effect. He was truth and 
his words were truth. Every word meant 
something. Every word was vital. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me” is comprehensible 
only in its entirety. “From the earth’ is the 
key to the whole operation. His abode in the 
flesh interfered with his omnipresence. Hence 
his restive, passionate exclamation on another 
occasion, when he cries out, “I have a baptism 
to be: baptized with, and how am [I straitened 


till it be accomplished!” Here, the “strait- | 


ness” is evidently the bonds of his human, 
fleshly body, and his unrest arises out of op- 
erations already begun, according to his pre- 
vious statement. “I am come to send a fire 
(the Holy Ghost)....and what will I, if it be 
already kindled?’ He seems in haste to get 
through with his baptism of death and to be 
freed from his earthly body. “It is expedient 
for you,” he explains on another occasion, 
“that I go away; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if | 
départ, I will send him unto you.” 

‘Why “expedient”? Becatise he could not 
exercise his omnipresence while in the flesh. 
He could not speak to all hearts—could not 
reprove the world of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment. His final victory over sin 
and death, and his glorified ascension to his 
Father, seems to have restored the Trinity to 
its normal power and effectiveness. The “fire, 
already kindled” would increase to a flame 
and light up a world of darkness. Therefore 
his glorious proclamation, “And I, if I be lift- 
ed up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” 


Peachland, Cal. 


“Wherever we are, at the north pole or at 
the equator, in poverty or in wealth, in a pal- 
ace or in a prison, it is possible that Christmas 


shall be a day of joy to us, and possible that we 


may make it a day of joy to others; that we 
may show, in our own feeble part of the show- 
ing, that we ourselves are included in the mean- 
ing of the song the herald angels sang, and that 
we have accepted our share of the blessed bur- 
den of carrying the message of good will to all 


on earth.” 
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Ebristian Endeavor Service. 


By Rev. J. H.>Goodell. 


Send Me. (Isa. vi: 1-10.) 


Topic for January 2ist. 


(Quarterly missionary meeting, ) 


Our missionary service for the Master 
ought to have early attention in the new 
year. Church work is taking on so many 
absorbing phases that it would seem well-nigh 
impossible to give attention to anything very 
far away from the home parish. We have 
toomany “schemes,” “departments” and *‘prop- 
Ositions” to manage that little time is left to 
devote to the larger idea of “the world for 
Christ.” 

Still, every indication of the times is that © 
the missionary effort is the dominant one in 
the providence of God. The situation is a ° 
remarkable one. In spite of the depression 
in Our missionary societies, compelling them 
to call a halt in their aggressive work, and to 
suspend enterprises already begun; in the 
face, also, of discussions tending to throw 
doubt upon the necessity of missionary effort 
—still the doors of the world are flying open ; 
calls continue to come from every quarter ; 
men and women are offering themselves in 
great numbers; and the opportunities are ap- 
pearing as never before. Some men may be 
losing their interest in missionary labors; but 
it is evident that the Lord of the harvest is 


not, and ‘is not likely to do so. 


Whoever, then, among the Endeavorers, 
desires to keep close to the Master in this 
year of 1900, let him hold himself to the mis- 
sionary life. And one of the best means of 
doing this is to get our inspiration from that 
original missionary document, the Bible. It 
is hardly possible to be warm in our interest 
in this Word and at the same time to be in- 
different towards these enterprises which are 
intent upon giving the Christian faith to all 
these distant nations. 

In the reference in Isaiah there are several 
important suggestions. The church of God 
as a whole never yet has felt the impulse to 
cry out, “Send me.” A few individuals have 
felt that, and feel it still. But the most of us 
have gone no farther than to become interest- 
ed contributors. It requires a vision to be- 
come the other kind. It is interesting to no- 
i how this prophet was put into the “send 

frame of mind. 
* 

The first step was to present to him an ideal. 
A vision of righteousness was the first step he 
took. The trouble with the: lagging mision- 
ary zeal of to-day is the low conception so 
many have of what the heathen ought to be. 
As long as men think of the Oriental religions. 
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as adequate for salvation there will be very 
little of the “send me” spirit in their relation 
to missions. Isaiah was given such concep- 
tion of the holiness of God and of character 
that he was overwhelmed with his own sin- 
fulness. A view of righteousness in its divine 
light sweeps away in an instant any spiritual 
self-esteeth one may have. We need this con- 
trast. We think too well of ourselves to feel 
very anxious about the heathen. ~ Compla- 
cency in America is putting a stop to the gos- 
pel in India. While we talk about sin as only 
the remnants of our ancestral brute condition ; 
and that there has been no “‘fall’’; and that 
all traits not positively and totally bad are the 
working out in man of a force making for 
righteousness—whenever and wherever we 
speak of sin in this way, there will be no ex- 
clamation like that of the prophet over sin 


and uncleanness. 
kok ok 


Besides this, Isaiah’s vision carried the 
truth that the missionary message was. not 
merely the message of culture. Missionary 


work is not a kind-hearted desire to distribute > 


the good things we have among those less 
fortunate. It is something more than a de- 
sire to extend the benefits of the kindergarten 
system, and the sanitary advantages, and the 


educational benefits, of an advanced civiliza- 


tion. It is to proclaim the offer of iniquity 
taken away, and sin purged. This is what 
the heathen need; and this is what we are 
called to do for them. Keen, intense and em- 


phatic views of the world’s condition, as the — 


prophet had his vision, is what we need to 
carry us through this year with a cry to God, 
“Send me!” | 

Another feature of this vision was the im- 
portance of the work, even where it might be 
hopeless. The mission of Isaiah was not 
based upon the response made. Much of his 
message was to be useless. Some of it would 
only harden. And when the prophet cried 
out, “How long?” the reply was that the work 
was to be carried on to the end. Thank God 
the missionary work is not quite so hopeless 
now. There are results to gladden our hearts. 
But Isaiah’s vision shows us that, whether 
with or without encouragement, the work is 
to be done. This world must be redeemed. 
Redemption is not a polish that hides and 
excuses and passes over sin and selfishness. 
It is a work that recognizes and takes away 
from men their iniquity. When we see this 
work as we ought to view it, then comes the 
feeling of personal responsibility. We have 
a conviction that, in some way, we must have 
a part in this work. To-day, as in olden time, 
the query is, “Who will go for us?” We 
cannot see the vision of righteousness and its 


contrast sin, and the process of taking this. 
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sin away, without hearing the voice making 
this inquiry. The vital question is, Shall this 
new year find us ready to be sent, either in 
person or in some real way that will put our- 
selves on the field of the wider world. 


GOD’S DUORS. 


God has many doors into human life. Some 
are grand portals, which seem not unworthy 
of the visitor—days of Pentecost, or of the 
burning bush, when the surroundings seem 
to bear witness to his presence. But he 
comes also by all sorts of much-used, every- 
day and insignificant entrances, to mingle the 
grace his presence brings with the humdrum 
duties and workaday employments of his peo- 
ple. He can help a woman to nurse a sick 
child or a laborer to plow a clay field, as cer- 
tainly as a martyr to bear the fire, or an apos- 
tle to preach the Word. He rejects lovingly 
our measures of great and small, that he may 
infuse his greatness into the petty duties and 
patiences of people’s lives. He owns the cup 
of cold water given for his sake, as amply as 
the surrender of an estate to his service. Let 
us not, therefore, be Christians as to the few 
great things of our lives and atheists as to 
the many small things which fill up a far 
greater space of them. God is in both, wait- 
ing for the glory we can give him in them.— 
[Sunday School Times. 


Pilgrims with Shining Eaces. ° 


A young man who had listened without re- 
pentance to many sermons intended to convert 
sinners, once heard a sermon by Dr. Addison 
Alexander on “A city which hath foundations,” 
read aloud in a parlor full of Christians. In 
a short time he called’ upon the pastor to ask 
what he must do to be saved, and said he had 
had no peace since hearing that sermon. 

‘What was there in that sermon to bring 
you to repentance?” asked the preacher 

“Ah,” said the young man, “I looked around 
and saw a roomful of people on their way to 
heaven ; their faces were shining with joy and 
hope; but I had no part in it, and I stopped 
and asked myself for the first time, ‘Where, 
then, are you going?’ ”—[The Wellspring. 


The secret of the Christmas cheer is found 
in the sublime fact that for a Redeemer we. 
have not some dread archangel with a’nature 
foreign to humanity, but that instead we have 
One whose sympathetic human heart beats for 
and with our human affections and desires— 
a Redeemer having human tears to shed for 
woes, a Redeemer with a mighty human hand 
to grasp our own and lift us up from the mire 
and the misery of sin to the rock of unfailing 
truth and eternal peace. This is the secret of 
our Christmas joy; and for this forever blessed 
be his name!—[The Christian Work. 


Literature of the Day. 


Book Reviews. 


“Searchlights on Christian Science: A Sym- 
posium.” fp. 126. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. s#leming H. Revell Co. ‘A little 
book of ten chapters, by as many different au- 
thors. The writers are such men as President 
W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D.D., and others. The subjects treated are 
the history ot Christian Science, its theology, 
philosophy, inherent difficulties, growth, pre- 
cursors, future, errors, practical incidents, and 
its form and substance. Such a book is val- 
uable, as it emphasizes all phases of the sub- 
ject. Pastors and laymen may learn from it 
how to meet and how to treat Christian Sci- 


“The Heavenly City,’ compiled by Edwin 
W. Rice, D.D. The Union Press, Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Rice has gathered into this little 
volume the substance of what the Buble 
teaches, and of what devout men have said 
about heaven. It sets forth clearly the way 
to heaven, and contains a great store of com- 
fort for those whose friends have gone before 
them to heaven. If a recent statement of 
Professor Wilkinson of Chicago, that “heaven 
is a subject which has become nearly obsolete 
in the preaching of the present,” is true, it 
would be well for the minister to meditate 
upon such a book as this, and then preach on 
the subject again. Wedd. L. 


A 

‘““A Manual of Sunday-school Methods,” by 
Addison P. Foster, D.D. Pp. 316. Cloth, 
75 cents. The American Sunday-school Un- 
ion. Dr. Foster writes after a long experi- 
ence as pastor, superintendent and secretary 
of the American Sunday-school Union. The 
title of the volume is a good index of its con- 
tents. It is a manual rather than a thorough 
treatment of any phase of Sunday-school 
work. It is divided into two parts—Part I. 
for the superintendent; Part II, for the teach- 
er. Under these two divisions nearly every 
subject relating to the Sunday-school is in- 
cluded. The duties of the parents, as well as 


of superintendents and other officers and 
teachers, are clearly and briefly set forth. 
L. 


Magazines. 


In the American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for January, 1900, Mr. Henry Macfarland has 
a character, sketch of Secretary John Hay, the 
possible future President, since the death of 
Vice-President Hobart. Hon. John Barrett 
discusses “Our Interests in China—a Ques- 
tion of the Hour.” Jack London writes on 
“The Economics of the Klondike” and the im- 
mense possibilities of that region. The full 
text of the arbitration agreement now before 


the Senate appears in this.number, with. an. 
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explanatory statement by Prof. John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia atria The editor 
writes of the future of Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, the financial legislation in this 
country, affairs in South Africa, and other. 
subjects of general and international interest. 


The New Lippincott’s for January, 1900, 
opens with a tale of New York, entitied ‘The. 
Bread Line.” Mrs. J. K. Hudson begins a 
series of stories of Mormon life; the initial. 
one, in this number, “The Third Wife,” 
strikes a blow at the renewed menace of po- 
lygamy. “Behind the Lines,” a story of 
Washington circles, is by Archibald Willing- 
ham butt. Mrs. Crowninshield gives a. 
giimpse of “The Paris Fair in Outline.” Dr. 
: ere F. Wolfe tells of writers of talent. 

“A Bookish Corner in New Jersey.” “Ig-. 
mail tells in a charming way of many not- 
able personages in her article, “English Po-. 
litical House Parties.” ‘Two Women,” a ten- 
der poem by Theodosia Pickering Garrison,,. 
is full of pathos and interwoven truths. 


The narrative of Captain Joshua Slocum’s. 
“single-handed”’ circumnavigation of the globe. 
has proved a remarkably popular feature of the 
Century. In the January number the Yankee 
sailor tells of his arrival at Cape Town and. 
visit to the South African Republic, where he: 
was accorded an interview with President Kru- 
ger. Everything went smoothly until Cap- 
tain Slocum’s introducer, Judge Beyers, re- 
ferred to his voyage “around” the world. “You. 
don’t mean round the world,’ exclaimed their: 
host. “It is impossible. You mean im the 
world.” This flat contradiction of an “out-- 
lander” heresy ended the interview. Before it 
occurred “Oom Paul had delivered himself of 
an epigram that revealed his shrewdness as. 
clearly as this geographical “correction” had 
disclosed his ignorance. corner-stone: 
of the South African Repulic is dynamite,” 
said he. Of the English he remarked » “They. 
took first my coat and then my trousers.” 


Edward F. Bigelow, editor of Popular Sci- 
ence, a well-known specialist in nature-study,. 
is to conduct a department of “Nature and 
Science. for Young Folks” in St. Nicholas, 
and will answer all the questions children ask. 
him. Another new departure is the St. Nich- 
olas League, an organization of young people 
wherein prizes are offered for the best compo- 
sitions, drawings, photographs, etc. St. 
Nicholas will give unusual attention to educa- 
tional subjects in 1900. The January num- 
ber contains an illustrated article describing 
the work done in Washington in “Out-of-Door 
Schools,” where classes study plants and ani- 
mals, government, geography, science and art 
in the ‘parks, museums and. public buildings. 
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Church-Tax Exemption. 


‘Twenty-five Questions Answered. 
By Freeman D. Bovard, | 


1. What States tax church property ? 


Ans. California alone, though one of the 
most resourceful States in. the Union, taxes 
her houses of religious worship. (Laws Re- 
lating to Religious Corporations, W. H. Rob- 
erts, LL.D.) | 


2. How did it happen that California laxed 
her churches? 


Ans. From 1850 to 1868, churches, educa- 
tional institutions and eleemosynary _institu- 
tions of every kind were exempt from taxation. 
(Stats. 1853.) “The power of the Legislature 
to exempt the property of religious and elee- 
mosynary corporations has not been doubted. 
(Justice Murray, 4 Cal. 446, page 55.) Chief- 
Justice Norton, 1864, quotes the arguments of 
Murray and says: “We think they are a cor- 
rect interpretation of the constitution.” (22 
Cal. 363, page 269.) In 1868, Chief-Justice 
Rhodes put a different construction on the 
language of the constitution, holding that alli 
property, except State and Federal, was sub- 
ject to taxation. (People vs. McCreery, 34 
Cal. 432.) 


3. Why were houses of worship not exempt 
from taxation under the new constitution of 1879? 


Ans. There was a large number of petitions 
from all the churches presented to the con- 
stitutional convention, but they were in gen- 
eral terms, and the church people were over- 
confident that the convention would place the 
churches on the same basis occupied prior to 
1868. The church population expected more 
than the convention was willing to concede. 
A spirit of unusual discontent prevailed in Cal- 
ifornia during those years. After considerable 
discussion the convention adopted the lan- 
guage of the old constitution relating to tax- 
ation and placed everything under taxation. 
In 1894 the constitution was amended exempt- 
ing free libraries arid free museums. Several 
attempts have since been made, but none were 
acceptable to the Legislature. 


4. What ts the status and history cf the pres- 
ent Amendment—No 6 ? 


Ans. (a) The Presbyterian Synod of Cali- 
fornia, at San Diego, October, 1898, took the 
initiative, and appointed a committee to confer 
with the representatives from the other denom- 
nations. 

(b) Representatives from all the denomina- 
tions, composed of such representative men as 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop William Ford Nichols, 
Archbishop Riordan, Rabbi Voorsanger, Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins; Drs. L. Nelander, J. W. 
Dinsmore, J. K. McLean, E. A. Woods, Al- 
fred Kummer; E. R. Dille, Robert McKen- 


zie, R. F. Burnham, C.'H. Hobart, and several 
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others, met in San Francisco at the call of Dr. 


J. W. Dinsmore, chairman of the committee 
raised by the Synod. — 
(c) After several meetings and a careful dis- 
cussion of the whole Situation, it was found 
that all could heartily agree- upon the follow- 
ing amendment: 
SECTION 1\%.—Ali buildings used exclusive- 


ly as churches and chapels, and the real prop- 


erty on which they are situated, shall be free 


from taxation. 


It was slightly modified by: the. Judiciary: 
Committee of the Senate and adopted by both 
houses of the Legislattire, one man only vot- 
ing in the negative. The following is the text 
of the Amendment: 


SECTION 1%.—All buildings used exclusive- 


ly as churches and chapels, and so much of § 


the real property on which they are situated ¢ 


as may be required for the convenient use and ¢ 
occupation of said bu'ldings (provided that “4 
no building so used which may be rented for 
religivus purposes, and {rent received by the - 
owner thereof, shall be exempt from taxation), %& 


shall be free from taxation. S 


(d) It now remains for the people of Califor- 
nia to approve it by a majority vote at the next. 
ceneral election, November, 1900. 


5. What does the Amendment include ? 


Ans. Buildings used exclusively for wor-. 
ship and so much of the ground as may be re-. 
quired for the convenient use of the same. 
Neither church schools, parsonages, nor any 
other church property will be exempt under 
this Amendment. 


6. Whatconstitutes a ‘church’ ? 


Ans. A building set apart for religious wor- 
ship. The common law and the codes of all 
the States recognize a “church” corporation as. 
a voluntary association of public-spirited citi- 
zens, united to conserve the moral and spiritual 
interests of society,and provide for itsincorpor- 
ation and protection, and prescribe the method 
by which its property may be encumbered or 
sold. 


rg Would a building used for the double pur- 
pose of church and school, or church and business 
be exempt from taxation under this Amendment ? 


Ans. No. The language of the Amend- 
ment is clear: the building must be used es- 
clusively asa church. A building used for any- 
additional purpose whatever would. not: be ex~ 


| 
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empt from taxation under - the provisions of 
Amendment. 


Would it not open the way for abuses ? 


| yt Every law is liable to be abused. Any 
one of the present provisions of the constitu- 
tion relating to taxation might be abused. | It 


will hardly be seriously contended that per- 
‘sons voluntarily associating themselves to- 


gether in the capacity of a church to promul- 
gate the higher lessons of honor, morality, and 
spirituality would be more likely than the av- 


erage citizen to violate the intent and spirit of 


the laws of the commonwealth. 


9. Why exempt houses of worship ? 
Ans. Because they are devoted solely and 


«exclusively to the interests of the public: They 


cannot be regarded, nor dealt with, as private 
property. Capital invested in a house of wor- 


ship is not only absolutely non-productive, but 


placed irrevocably beyond the personal control 
of the donor. It is as completely devoted to 
the interests of the public as is a sidewalk, a 


‘public highway, public park, or public foun- 


tain. 
ro.. What ts the principle upon which the daim 


for exemption from taxation ts based ? 


Ans. The State does not sacrifice the 
ground upon which the church is built, that 


being paid for as is any other piece of land. 
The house of worship is also built and paid for 
-as is any similar building. The State simply 
sacrifices the opportunity to tax a property 


given by the public-spirited citizens for the 
svood of the State. The public fountain, the 


public highway, free libraries, and free muse- 


ums are not taxed because their indirect ben- 
fit to the public is greater than the direct tax. 


‘The moral and spiritual values produced by 


the church add not only a value to every tem- 
poral achievement, arouse, stimulate, and sus- 


tain every intellectual effort, but they are ab- 


solutely essential to the organization of a free 


‘State. If money is worth more to the com- 


munity than it is worth in taxes, then it should 


go to the highest purposes. 


rr. How many ways are there in which the 


State could be supplied with churches ? 


Ans. Only two. There is no commercial 
motive in the construction or maintenance of a 


church. There is no motive of private or. per- 


sonal gain. The business of inculcating the 
higher lessons of life is not,and never has 


been, self-supporting. The State recognizes 


such a disability in its social structure, and 


provides free schools, normal andhighschools, 


and State universities, in order to bring these 


opportunities within the reach of as large a 
a-number of her citizens as possible. If higher 


education is not self-supporting, but must be 
supported by the State, it is: unreasonable. to 


expect that the imparting of the higher princi- 
‘ples insisted. on by the caren should be sub- 
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ject to the law of supply and demand. There 
are two ways only for the State to secure 


churches. ‘The original way was by public 


taxation. The second and better. way—the 
American way—is to encourage the public- 
spirited citizens to give them. This Amend- 


“ment is a pledge to the benevolent citizens of 


the State that their endowments, voluntarily 
given to found and maintain the churches, 
shail remain intact for that purpose. | 


12. Is it not a principle of political economy 
that all property protected by the State should 
contribute its shave towards the support of the 
State government ? 


Ans. Such is not the recognized principle of 
taxation,,, Rublic property is not taxed. Grow- 
ing crops are not taxed. Free libraries and free 
museums are not taxed. The essentials of 
life are not taxed as high as the luxuries. The 
principle governing taxation is not one of pro- 
tection alone; it aims also to secure the equal 
distribution of the burden of civil society. 
Houses of worship are non-productive and are 
essentiaily public property. 

(Continued next week.) 


Death of Frederick J. Masters, D.D. 


On, our first page we print an excellent 
photo- -engraving of Rev. F. J. Masters, D.D.. 
late Superintendent of the Methodist. Chinese 
Missions of the Pacific slope. Below we re- 
produce some extracts from Dr. Matthew’s 


editorial in the California Christian Advocate 
of this week: 


In the lovely vale of Evesham, England, not 
far from Stratford-on-Avon, was born, Sep- 
tember 23, 1850,.a man child who was named 
Frederick James Masters. From his father he 
inherited the taste for literature which, by the 
aid of high scholastic advantages, at length 
made him master of a lucid and elegant Eng- 
lish style that has delighted thousands. To his 
mother, still abiding in serene trust, in the 
lovely village home, he was indebted for that 
warm heart and depth of feeling that made 
him what men call a born orator. The father 
was a great admirer of the bard of Avon anda 
fine Shakesperian scholar. Often would he 
take his son James by the hand and wander 
beside the Avon, reciting in rapturous tones 
passage after passage from his favorite poet. 
No wonder our brother became a ripe scholar 
and a life-long student of the best literature 
of his mother. tongue; 


Converted in his youth, our friend early felt 


called to the ministry. He entered Richmond 


College, from which he was graduated in 


1874. The same year he went out as a mis- 


sionary to Canton, China. There he not only 
mastered. the. language in the ordinary sense, 


but. became a. ripe Chinese scholar, so that 


after his settlement i in California he was often 


‘ 
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»called upon to translate. learned legal docu- 
- ments for government officials. He also wrote 
notes and comments on the Scriptures in the 


Chinese vernacular, which are still in use in 


the missions at Canton, and highly prized. 

Dr. Masters returned to England with his 
family in 1884. They came by way -of Cali- 
fornia, and stopped for a time in San Fran- 
cisco. . Here he met Dr. Otis Gibson and 
became greatly interested in his work. ‘The 
latter was delighted to meet a man who could 
speak perfectly the Canton dialect, and saw 
his wonderful adaptation to the work on this 
Coast. When Dr. Gibson broke down, a few 


months later, Dr. Masters was at once impor- 
tuned to return to America and take his place. . 


‘This he finally consented to do, and thus our 
Chinese missions of the coast were providen- 
tially given this devoted and gifted man as 


Superintendent. His work here began in 188s... 


Christmas holidays found him confined tohis 
room. He met ‘his friends cheerily and 
talked of work yet to come. But on the morn- 
ing of January 2, 1900, the weary wheels of 
life suddenly stood still, and our brother 

ceased at once to work and to live. 


The funeral occurred on Friday, from First 
«church, Oakland. The congregation filled the 
spacious edifice, even to the galleries. Nearly 
if not quite three hundred Christian Chinese 
were present, the central portion of the church 


being reserved for them. Six of them acted” 


as pallbearers. The attendance of ministers 
was unusually large, probably fifty being pres- 
ent, including a.number from other commun- 
ions. By request of the family Rev. Dr: J. 
D. Hammond had charge of the services. 


_ At the residence in Berkeley ;Rev. GC. K. 


: Jenness, pastor of the family, led in a tcuch- 
ing prayer. Dr. Dille read the Scripture sen- 
tences. Dr. F. D. Bovard read the ninetieth 
Psalm... Dr. M.-C. Harris of the Japanese Mis- 
sion then led in prayer, after which Dr. W. §. 
Urmy read from I Cor. xv. A short, appre- 
ciative sketch of Dr. Masters’ life was read by 


- Dr. Matthew, after which the Chinese pas- | 


tors, Revs. Chan Lok Shang and Amen Jung, 
made brief. and appropriate addresses in Chi- 
nese, which were interpreted by Dr. Gardner, 
assistant pastor of the Chinese Presbyterian 
church in this city. Dr. Gardner also read the 
beautiful letter sent by the Chinese brethren 
of the Presbyterian Mission. Brief. remarks 


by Dr..Hammond, the long-meter doxology 
and the benediction, pronounced by .Dr. Con- 


dit of the Presbyterian Mission, closed the ser- 
vices: 
Cemetery. 
The affectionate leave-taking of the’ Chi- 


“ nese, as they stood weeping around the bier 


“cof their beloved ‘leader, was touching in the 


extreme, while their large number must have 


profoundly impressed all beholders. 
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gospel to the people with very great power. 


gospel of Jesus. 


The battle ’s won. 


The interment was in Mountain View ~ 
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TRANSLATION OF LETTER. | 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jatiuary 5, 1900. 
It is very sad that Dr. Masters has left us. We wifl 
never forget him and his virtue. Now we write these 
few words as a remembrance of him. | 
When Dr. Masters was in China, he preached the 
Though 
many of the Chinese were ignorant and indifferent, 
they were willing to listen to the gospel from him with 
pleasure. About his knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, very few of the missionaries were equal to him. 


: When he had time from his other work, then he wrote 


books and commentaries, which have been of great 
benefit to the whole Chinese Christian Church. Even 
now so many of the people in China cherishthe mem- 
ory of his name fresh in their hearts, love his talents, 
praise his virtue, and in their constant thoughts never 
forget him. | 

After he left China and came to California, he has 
loved, on the Sabbath day, to be with us of all the 
missions, on the streets of Chinatown, preaching the 
Even some of the wicked men were 
willing to listen to him. | 7 

He was always ready to do what he could for any 
Chinese people, both in body and soul. His good- 
ness cannot now be given in detail. Now that Dr. 
‘Masters is: dead, all the Chinese who hear of the sad 
event are in great grief, and sigh over their great 
loss. 


All say that it will be hard to find another man like 


him. The Chinese are very unfortunate to lose such 
a good man. 
Though we had such an expectation, yet it was God’s 
will to call him:away. It is, afterall, better for him'to 
be in heaven, free from all anxiety and trouble. 

Now we write these few words to show our appre- 


ciation of him, our sorrow at his loss, and our sym- 
pathy.for his wife and children. | 


From the Presbyterian Brethren and Sisters 
of the Chinese Misstonin San Franctsco, 
‘Dr. Hammond, in closing the service, said.: 
I saw him last Christmas. He was about 
the house and spoke’ with his accustomed 
cheerfulness. JI am sure that to neither of us 


was there the slightest, thought of his sudden 


removal; nor, so far as I know, did any suc 
premonition ever come to him. He spoke of 
his work, as he always did, and of his condi- 
tion only, “I get so tired, I think I will go 


‘away awhile and rest.’”’ And rest has come to 


him. Dr. Hammond closed his remarks with 


the following lines, inspired by this longing of 
our departed brother: 


Rest, brave soul! 
Rest, for thy work is done! 
Though life’s high noon shone white with summer sun, 
Great God hath called thee with His own, ‘‘Well done, 
Come home with me, my son; 
Come home and rest.”’ 


Rest, brave soul ! 
Rest, for thy work is done ! : 
Well hast thou wrought in love, with glowing light, 
The fair face of the Christ, in lines:of might, 
On human souls, erstwhile in darkest night. 
Rest, brother, rest! 


Rest, brave soul ! 
Rest, for thy work is done! 


-Around the world, across the sounding sea, 


Men strike glad hands and free, for love of thee, __ 
And call thee blessed’now; and so’shall be. 
Rest, brother, test! 


age willbe held in San Anselmo Tuesday, Jan- 
uarvy 23d. Further notice next week. 


We all expected him to live a long life. 


. The dedication of thé’Presbyterian Orphan: 


. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall.always be glad to hear trom 
any church or. pastor: as to happenings, 
activities.and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. | 


Ministerial Union. 


The time of the Union at the first 
meeting after the two weeks’ vacation 
was principally consumed in talking 
over plans for the new year. Certain 
proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion, changing somewhat the form of 
the Executiye Committee, were. consid- 
ered, and after a somewhat lengthy de- 
bate, while they were considered to have 
merit, it was unanimously decided to 
continue the old plan. , 

A communication from the Board of 
Foreign Missions, asking that a special 
day be set apart for the examination of 
the plan of the Ecumenical Council of 
1900 for Foreign Missions, was read and 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Rev. H. H. 
Bell; Vice-President, Rev. C. C. Herri- 
ott; Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. James 
Woodworth; Executive Committee: Rev. 
Eugene H. Avery, D.D., Rev. J. W. El- 
lis, D.D., Rev. C. C. Herriott. 

A program has been arranged on the 
subject of the “Week of Prayer,’”’ but as 
the time was nearly spent it was resolved 
not to carry it out. Rev. John Carring- 
ton was heard on the matter of the 
translation of the Bible into the Cambo- 
dian dialect. A large portion of the 
work has been done, and largely through 
his efforts, and he is anxious to have 
plates made by the photographic pro- 
cess, so it can be printed. Four hun- 
dred plates will be required at an ex- 
pense of $1.50 each. He invites sub- 
scription to this aid. Individuals may 
pay for as many plates as they desire, 
and so further the noble work. 

Next Monday Rev. W. Meikle, an 
evangelist, who is now holding meet- 
ings in the East Oakland church, will 
address the Union on *‘Revivals.”’ 

California. 

SAN FRANCISCO. /apanese.—On the 
last evening of the year just closed, in 
connection with the communion service, 
nine young men stood up and made.a 
public profession of their faith in Christ 
and received baptism. Another had 
been received by the session, but he was 
prevented by illness from being present. 
It was an encouraging spectacle to see 
so many in the strength of their young 
manhood dedicating themselves to the 
Master to begin the new year in his 
service. During the year just ended 
‘twenty-three have béen added to this 
mission church—all young men—and all 
upon profession of faith. _ | 

A. STURGE. 


Los ANGELES. Occidental Callege.— 


The winter term began Wednesday, Jan- |. 
uary 3d. Rev. A. J. Frost, D.D.,. pastor 


of the American Baptist church of Los 
Angeles, delivered an able address on the 


subject, ‘‘Fourteen Fatal Gaps in the 
Theory of Evolution,” Rev. A..A. Ran- 
dall of Ontario recently presented a 


-valuable map, and Mrs. General Van- 


dever of Ventura has made an additional 


the week of prayer is contemplated. 


DANVILLE.—The Presbytery of Oak- 
land held an adjourned meeting in the 
Presbyterian church of Walnut Creek, 
January 1, I9g00. The object of the 
meeting was to ordain the Rev. P. A. 
Fisher. Dr. Curry preached the sermon 
and: the Moderator proposed the consti- 
tutional questions to the candidate, after 
which: he was solemnly set apart to the 
work of the Gospel ministry, by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presby- 
tery. Brother Lyons of Haywards made 
the prayer of ordination, and Dr. Mc- 
Donald of Oakland gave the charge to 
the newly ordained minister. Presby- 
tery then adjourned. An unusually 
large congregation witnessed the ordina- 
tion and the local choir rendered excel- 
lent music. Brother Fisher enters upon 
a large and interesting field of labor, 
embracing the congregations of Concord 
and Walnut Creek, and so far the pros- 
pects are very encouraging. After ad- 
journment, all were invited to a very 
rich and royal repast, provided by the 
ladies of the two congregation, at the 
house of Mrs. Burpee, 
greatly enjoyed. 

PALO ALTO.—We are glad to know 
that the floating debt of the Presbyterian 
church of Palo Alto—about a thousand 
dollars—was raised on a recent Sunday. 
We are still gladder to know that th: 
congregation of that church has refuse 
by a unanimous vote to accept the pastor’: 
resignation. 


LIVERMORE.—On Saturday evening 
December 23d, at the Presbyteria 
church, we held our annual Christma-- 
tree exercises. Uponentering the churc}: 
we were greeted by the words “Merr\ 
Christmas,’’ above which hung th: 
Christmas star. The folding-doors int . 


the Sunday-school room were throw: 
open, and there stood a beautiful tree. 
which, with its many presents and tin, 
electric lights, made a very pretty sigh’. 
The children of the Sunday-schou 
rendered a very pleasing program afte: 
Rev. Arthur Hicks had opened the ex 
ercises with prayer. The entrance o1 
Santa Claus through one of the windows 
caused much excitement among the 
little folks; however, he soon made 
friends with them all by distributing 


gift of books. .A special observance of ; 


which 


the presents and candy he had brought 
with him. After the distribution of the 

ifts from the tree, all went home feel- 
‘ing well pleased with the evening’s en- 
‘tertainment. | 


|. VALLEJo.—Very happy has been the 
holiday season with us, but among all 
the joyous events that marked the cles- 
ing days of the old year nothing glad- 
dened our hearts more than the witness- 
ing at our quarterly communion (the 
last Sabbath of the old year) a number 
of young people from our Sunday-school, 
coming out on the Lord's side and show- 
ing that the good seed so patiently sown 
was bringing forth an abundant harvest. 
We had eight additions to our mem ber- 
ship—six on confession of faith and two 
by letter. Our Christmas services were 
very enjoyable, aud the Christmas-tree 
entertainment was a rare treat, enjoyed 
by young and old alike, the cantata re- 
flecting great credit on those who so 
kindly and patiently trained the gro- 
tesque little brownies and sweet yoeee 
fairies, while Mrs. Santa Claus an 

‘Tack Frost’’ assisted the patron saint of 
the Christmas season and helped to 
make all feel that we were still young 
enough to enjoy a visit from our old 
friend. Se 


Washington. 


ANACORTES.—The last Sabbath of the 
old year enclosed a seriesof union meet- 
ings, under the leadership of Rev. E. A. 
Holdridge, “the Pacific Coast evangel- 
ist,’”? we receiving twelve accessions, and 
the Methodist church seven. Our peo- 
ple were all much stirred and helped by 
Brother Holdridyge’s thorough, practical 
ind heart-searching presentations of 
Scripture truth. His ‘‘converts’’ cannot 
be otherwise than well yrounded in the 
essential elements of the Christian faith, 
clearer and simpler and more tender ex- 
_ position of what it is to be a Christian 
-and how to become one it has rarely 
been my privilege to enjoy. The rain 
fell almost persistently ‘‘un the just and 
on the unjust’; and previous engage- 
ments hela the right of way, owing to 
his coming being very unexpected, but, 
notwithstanding, God was gracious, and 
we, were greativ blessed; hence, let all 
our friends rejoice withus. W. A. W. 


N evada. 


CARSON CiTy.—On December 15th 
the Ladies’ Endeavor Society held their 
annual Christmas sale of fancy work. A 
dinner was served in the afternoon and 
evening, and it received the liberal pa- 
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tronage it;so well merited. Altogether, 
the venture was a decided success, the 
sum of Christmas 
was celebrated with the usual exercises, 
and the little ones were wade glad with 
the two Christmas trees burdened with 
gifts for all. si 
OBITUARIES. 
John Davenport Thompson. 

Died, on January 34, at the home of 
his brother in Los Angeles, John Dav- 
enport Thompsvun, in the seveoty-sixth 
year of his age. Mr. Thompson was 
formerly a resident of San Francisco, 
and.a member of the First Presbyterian 
church. He was well known asa gener- 
ous contributor to colleges and mission- 
ary boards of his own denomination and 
many other good objects that com- 
mended themselves to him. 


Mrs. John Dunn. 


Mrs. John Dunn, the beloved wife of 
Elter John Dunn of Calvary Presbyter- 
ian church of this citv, has entered iuto 
her rest at the age of 62. The funeral 
service was held at the family residence 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 24th, and was 
private. Her death was very sudden. 
She was in her pewtwo weeks before 
and seemed to bein good health. The 
family has lost a must devoted wife and 
mother, and the church a consistent, 
earnest member. She went in time to 
enter the pearly gates with the great 
Evangelist D. L. Moody. 


Robert Cleland. 


Calvary Presbyterian church of this 
city lost one of its most active young 
Christian workers in the death of Robert 
Cleland, which occurred at his home 
Belfast, Ireland, Dec. 8, 1899, whither 
he went several months ago in hopes of 
regaining his health. He took an active 
part in all the work of Golden Gate 
C. E. Union, also in the State Union. He 
was president of his own society for 
two terms, active worker in church and 
Sunday-school. 


his health began to fail him until just 
one year ago he was obliged to give up 
work altogether. He was 25 years old at 
the time of his death, but measured in 
good deeds he lived much longer. He 
will be missed by a large circle of friends 
on this side of the ocean as well as in 
his home land. 


The Life of Moody. 


The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D.., of 
New York, is engaged iu writing the life 
of D. L..Moody for John C. Winston & 
Co., Philadelphia. Dr. Chapman 
one of Mr. Moody’s most intimate 
friends, and was closely associated with 
him in his evangelistic work. He Is 
Vice-President of the Bible Institute of 
Chicago, of which Mr. Moody was Pres- 
ident, and desires that this Institution 
shall receive a share of the profits from 
the sale of this book. The publishers 


promise that the work shall be profusely 
illustrated. It will also contain an in- 
troduction by the Rev. F. B. Meyer of 
Christ church, London, and _ personal 
reminiscences from others who were in- 
timately associated with Mr. Moody in 
his work. 


It is the Christ who is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, 
who touches and fills us with the 
might of His strength. 


STATE OF ONTO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
LUCAS COUNTY, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 1s the 
senior partner of the firm of PF. J] CHENEY & Co, 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm wlll pay the 
sum of ONE HONDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRA that cannot be cured by 

the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 


FRANK J. CHENEY 


Sworn to before me and subscribed iu my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1886. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ sear } Notary Public. 
—— 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
ofthesystem Send for testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c- 

Hall’s Famiuy Pills are the best. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 


During the late inter- | 
national ’97 Christian Endeavor Conven- | 
tion held. in this city, he was chairman 
of the railroad section of the Reception | 
Committee and it was at this time that. 


BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


The strongest confidence in the 
protection and favor of God does 
not preclude the use of any of the 
means of self-preservation and de- 
fense which his providence has put 
i Our power.—[ Clarke. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest. and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


LIVING TRUTIS FOR AND WEART. 
Mr. best Sermons, with fo 
._rilling Stories, Incidents, Personal Experiences etc., as toh 


by D. L. Moody 


neelf. Witha history of his life by Rev. CHAS, F. 
dss, Pastor of Mr Movudy s Chicago Church for five years, 
id aa Introduction by kev. LYMAN ABROTT, 
rand new, 604) QP. beautifully illustrated. more 
GENTS WAN Fl—Men and Women. Sales 
‘<amense:-—a harvest time for Agents. fend for terms to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OY., Hartford, Conn. 


st Foundry on Earth makin 


CHURGH BELLS 


& PE 
Purest copper and tin only. Terma, ete., ALS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. nia Send for 
Hilisbere. @ 


| \eatalogue. TheC.S. BELL CO.. 


ALYMYER 


LOWER PRICE 
A 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUB 


Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F. 
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‘= 1222) HOWARD STREET, bet. 8th & Sth, S. F. 


For Public Service every 


Thursday g Sunday ag 7.40 », m, 


Everybody 1s cordially invited 


Daily Bible Class for Children at 4 p. m. 


Industrial Class on Cuesdays at 3 p. m. 


SEATS ARE FREE. 
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Asthma Gan 


Statement of a Noted Physician. 


The astonishing statement that Asth- 
macan be cured, coming from so well- 
known an authoritv as Dr. Rudolph 
Schiffmann, will be of interest to suffer- 
ers from Asthma, Phthisic and Hay 
Fever. The Doctor’s offer, coming as it 
does from a recognized authority, who 
during a practice of over 30 years has 
treated and cured more cases of Asthma 
and its kindred than any living doctor, 
is certainly a generous one and an inno- 


vation in this age of countless fraudu- | 
Believing that the hon. 


lent nostrums. 
est way to sell a remedy is to let those 
who would buy convince themselves of 
its merits before purchasing, Dr. Schiff- 
mann has authorized this paper to say 
that he will send a free trial package ol 
his remedy, “Schiffmann’s Asthma 
Cure,” to any sufferer who sends his 
name on a postal card before February 
ist. This remedy has cured thousands 
of cases that were considered incurable. 
Being used by inhalation it reaches the 
seat of the disease direct, stops the 
spasm instantly, and insures sweet and 
refreshing sleep. A free trial package 
will convince the most skeptical. Those 
desiring to try a free sample should ad- 
dress Dr. R. Schiffmann, 255 Jackson St., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families 


130 Fllis street - - San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells. Cars to all parts of the City pass the 
door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


“THE WAR IS OVER 


and yeu can now visit the beautiful naval sta- 


tion at Mare Island, going to Vatlejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returning same day. 
For time table see daily papers. 


Fare - = - 50c Each Way 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


December 31st. 


‘kills a captain and wounds seven 
lientenants in Ladysmith, 

The transport Thomas sails from 
Manila for San Francisco with. the 
body of General Lawton. 


The report of the Bureau of Nav- 
igation shows that 954 vessels were 
built in the United States during 
the past year. | 


bay seems likely to produce com- 
plications between the two nations 


Plans are filed in New York for 
the biggest office building ever 
projected. It will be twenty stories 
high, and cost $4,000,000. 

January Ist. 

General French recaptures the 
town of Colesburg from the Boers. 

President and Mrs. McKinley 
hold the usual New Year’s recep- 
tion at Washington. | 

Reported that the United States 
will soon open up negotiations 
with Denmark for the purchase of 


‘the Danish West Indies. 


The Thirty-fifth Infantry cap- 
tures Cabuyao, killing twenty-four 
Filipinos and capturing one hun- 
dred and fifty prisoners and four 
cannon. ~Major March captures 
Aguinaldo’s’ wife, sisters, and 
eighteen. Filipinos at Bontoc. 


Governor Leary abolishes slavery | 


in the island of Guam. 


Chief-of-Police I. W. Lees of this 
city is retired from office. 


Colonel Pilcher defeats a Boer 
force at Sunnyside, taking forty 
prisoners. 


Water is turned into the com- 
pleted Chicago Drainage Canal, 
which connects Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi river. 

The  torpedo-boat destroyer 
Goldsborough, built at Portland 
Oregon, attains a speed of thirty- 
two knots per hour in her trial trip. 

January 3d. 

Fight hundred people are killed 

in an earthquake shock in Russia. 


Commander Carlin of the gun- 
boat Culgoa, in use in the Philip- 
pines, dies of peritonitis. 


Senator Foraker . introduces a 


A shell from a Boer cannon | 


W* 


The seizure of a German steamer | 
by a British cruiser in Delagoa} 


bill in the Senate providing a form 


| of government for Porto Rico. 


‘it is rumored that President — 
Krugér has appealed to the United 
States government to mediate in 
the South African war. we 
January 4th. 
General Gatacre drives the Boers 
out of Molteno. 


BUY lamp-chimneys 

by the dozen; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 

on buying the very same 

chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top ’’and 
“pearl glass’’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of. 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps their 
byvpery chimneys. With it you can always order » 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. — 
_' “They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 

to the peter. Public speakers and sing- 
7 ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


FRANK W. DICKSON 
Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


Erchange 


ROBERT DICKSON, 
Gen’! Mgr... N. Y. 


= 


Kssurance 
A.D.1720. 
OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 
Cash Assets, #24 000,000 | Losses Paid, , $180,000,008 
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 »#FQR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Senator Beveridge introduces a 
resolution in the Senate declaring 
in favor of the retention of the Phil- 
ippines. 

The High Court of Paris sen- 
tences M. Guerin to ten years’ im- 


crying 
spells. She meets her husband with 
eyes red and swollen and he cries out: 
“What has happened?” “Nothing” his 
wife replies. .“I don’t know what is the 
matter with me, but I just had to have 
a good cry.” Men don’t have crying 
spells. It would seem therefore that an 


Many a woman has periodic 


affection confined to women must have |: 


its cause in the womanly nature. There 
is no doubt that a diseased condition of 
the delicate womanly organs, is in gen- 
eral responsible for feminine nervous- 
ness and hysteria. 

The use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription makes women happy by mak- 
ing them healthy. There are no more 
crying spells. “Favorite Prescription” 
cures inflammation, ulceration and _fe- 
male weakness. It makes weak women 
strong, sick women well. | 

There is no medicine “just as good.” 
Accept no substitute. 

Pap three years,” writes Mrs. Mary A. Sasser, 
taal of the womb, also ulceration. of the wom. 
Atter using three bottles of your ‘ Favorite: Pre- 
scription,’ four of ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
and two vials of ‘ Pleasant Péllets,’ I found re- 
lief. Iam able to do my work with ease. I rec- 
ommend your wonderful’ medicine to all my 
friends, for I truly believe it saved my life.” 

Free. Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser, 
in paper covers, is sent /vee.on receipt of 
21 one-cent stamps to pay cost of mailin 
only. Cloth binding 31 stamps. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. © 


|prisonment and» MM. Buffet and. 


|seph H. Choate demands an im- 


ykamar Con-Texas, “I suffered with fall- . 


Deroulede to ten years banishment. 


They were the most ptominent of 


the anti-Dreyfus agitators. 
January sth. 


Sir Thomas Lipton again issues 
a challege for the America’s cup. 


The insurgent stronghold of Co-| 
|manche is captured by an American 


force. 


An attack by a force of Col. Ba- 
(en-Powell’s troops on a Boer fort 
near Mafeking is repulsed. 


American prisoners in the hands of 
the Filipinos have been recaptured 
by our troops. 


The Senate Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections decides to re- 
port against the seating of Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania. 


United States Embassador Jo- 


mediate reply from the British 
government with regard to the 
seizure of American flour. 
"January 6th. 
Washington dispatches clearly in- 


General Otis reports that all the| 


Trym W. WISEMAN 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
SUTTER 2361. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
im any quantity. 


 Prpe ORGAN 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial. 


Dollar 
SHOES. 


ton or lace, D, E, EE widths, at $1.00 
pair; mailing about 20 cents. 


Child’s 6:to 8, same quality, button............ 65c 
Child’s 8%. to.11, same quelity, button........ 80c 
Misses’ 1144 to-2; same quality, button......%ec 


Send for complete lists of wearing ap- 


Not often we can sell 
a good shoe for a dol- 
lar or less. Just now 
we Offer ladies’ fine 


dicate that Quay will not be seated 
in the Senate. 


A large mass meeting was held 
in Metropolitan Hall, this city, tc: 
Boers in. 


aid the fund for suffering 
South Africa. 


London dispatches say the Boers 
attacked Caesar’s camp, ‘an outpost 
of Ladysmith, early Saturday morn- 
ing. Fighting is also reported near 
Colenso. . 

Pope Leo. officially announces 
that, in his view, the twentieth cen- 
tury does not begin until midnight 
of December 31, 1900. That should 
settle it with some folks. 

January 7th. 


General Buller moved on Colen- 
so, but met defeat.. 


Lieutenant Gilmore and_ other 
rescued prisoners reached Manila 
to-day in sad condition. CoN 

Dr. Edward McGlynn, the noted 
Catholic prelate of New York, died 
to-day of Bright’s disease. 


The British tramp steamer Algoa. 
the largest vessel ever in this port. 
came in Saturday evening from 
Hong Kong..... She. brought 9,614 


|tons of freight, after having dis- 
-|charged_ over 2,000 tons: at Hono- 


- owes 


Lhalu. 


perel, house furnishings, and provisions 
Will save: money on every article at 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
25-27 Market. Street, San. Francisce 


M. HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Organs 


657, 659 San Fernando St. 
LOS ANGELES, 


Factory larger and employs more men. 
han all other organ factories combined 
west of St. Lo is. Catalogue free. 

Tet PAR 


| Owned and Officered by 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are 
washed! and ironed: by electricity. Employ 
~ over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 
855 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 23) 
send postal and we will call. | 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY | 


The genuine imported -are Silver Coated, and 
“Blaud’’ stamped on each pill. 


| E.FOUGERA& All Druggiste. 
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CARVING MBATs. 


“There is a real pleasure in fol- 
lowing the skillful carving of a fine, 
well-cooked turkey,” says Ella 
Morris Kretschmar, when writing 
of “The Art of Carving” in the Jan- 
uary Woman's Home Companion. 
“The carver should place the fork 
firmly in the breast, the neck end 
being to the left, then separate the 
two thigh-joints trom the body. 
Next remove the wings at the 
shoulder-joint, then slice the breast 
down to the long, wedge-shaped 
piece—the ‘Emperor’s muscle.’ 
Next the bone should be removed 
whole, and then remove the oysters 
from the back, divide the legs and 
thighs, and begin the serving. Re- 
“move the filling with a spoon. 

“A goose, unless young and ten- 
der, is a carving problem, and even 
when in prime condition is a de- 
‘ceiving meat dish in the matter of 
quantity. The same may be said 
of ducks, wild and tame. There is 
almost no meat on the backs- of 
these birds; the wings and legs are 
far from choice, having little meat. 
and that. not often tender; so 
there remains only the breast for 
satisfactory servings. Cut the 
‘breast meat straight down parallel 
witn the 


“A roast from the round must be: 
Carve 
a rib roast in slices parallel with the 


thinly sliced across its face. 


backbone, and make the slices as 
thin as possible. 
be cut through in uniform slices, 
somewhat thicker than from a rib 
toast. A sirloin must have the ten- 


A fillet can only 


derloin removed and sliced separ- 


ately. Roast or boiled legs of mut- 


ton, venison or veal are carved by 
cutting at right angles down to the: 


bone, the thick side first, then turn- 
ing to get at the thin side. In veal. 
mutton and lamb the lowest bit of 
‘meat on the leg, the hock, is the 
choice piece, being very tender and 
juicy. Tongue should be cut in 
slanting slices, as thin as wafers. 
Ham, likewise, should be shaved, 
rather than sliced, toward the bone. 
“When one understands the exact lo- 


cation of points and the grains of 
is easily || 


| dlanapotis, Off 


meats, the rest of carving 
acquired.” 


| 


The man who is always: giving 


advice generally manages keep 


just enough on hand for the next 


CURES 
PAIN 


&@-Write for particulars and send a two-cent 
: stamp for booklet 


‘‘Home Treatment of 
Disease by the Analgesic’’ 


Vor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE 
Agents Wanted. 


THE ANALGESIC CO,, 
927 Market Street, 
 Cailf. 


The Zeader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don’t fail to see it 
before buying a 


STANDARD PaPER VATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St.. south side, nr. 6th 


San Francisco 


Send fo 


A DAY’S OUTING 


“Will rarely afford so mic pléastre as a 
trip to Mare Island Navy Yard, opposite 
Vallejo. ‘bake the 
| STEAMER 

A GiB MONTICELLO 


From the foot of Mission Street at.9:45 a.m. 
any wees. day, (except Friday). and you can 
have six hours of sight-seeing, leaving Vallejo 
at 6 p.m. Meils on board. For other trips 
see daily papers.. Fare, fifty cents each way. 


FUROPE, 1900. 


| Covering Italy, Switze:land, The Rhine, Paris 
for the Exposition, London, England and 
Seco land Wriie tor particulars to REV. H. H. 
KiCK,..Pomona,.Cal., who is organizing an ex- 
cursion. 


Your eyes need attention—reed it badly; but 
you won't give it to them; you put it off fiom 
day to day. Do you know the risk you run?. 
Kvery day’s de‘ay means acded dauger to your 
health. | 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 10 Kearny St 


OYAL HOUSE 


L. TURPIN, Proprietor.» 


Hlectric Elevator on Office Floor.“@6 


126 ELLtsS STKEET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, 8S. F. 


Rooms tolet by th day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 
room. All Market st:eet cars run within 
one block .f the house Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


articulars.are sent FREE to persons addressing’ DR. D.M. BYE, Lock Box 25, In- 

ing safe and mild, enables thousands to be cured at their homes of external ard in- 
Cancer and Tumors and other malignant diseases. After reading what is being done, the afflicted will 
fees think of using any other remedy. e Oil Cure has no competition; : Trne merit is the cause of its match 


success. This is the old Doctor, the originator of the Oil Care. (Cut this out and send to the afflicted) 
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HATCH BROS. 
| | 
| GRAND TOUR 
— 


